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Copr. 1933, The Bon Ami Co 


_. neither will look old before their time 


when you clean with BON AMI 


The reason is simple. Bon Ami is different from harsh, gritty cleansers 
that clean by scratching and scraping. Bon Ami is soft and fine—yet 
thoroughly efficient. In its very softness is a unique cleansing power. 

That's why Bon Ami does not roughen or redden your hands. That's 
why it cleans quickly, leaving a high polish instead of gradually dulling 
the surface as “scratchy” cleansers do. That's why it does not leave un- 
pleasant, gritty particles in the bottom of your sink or bathtub—why it 
does not collect in and clog up drains and pipes. 

For the sake of your hands—for the sake of your kitchen and bath- 
room equipment use Bon Ami always. It comes in three, handy packages 
to suit your convenience and your taste—an economical, long-lasting 


Cake, a sifter-top can of Powder and a de luxe Package for Bathrooms. 
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Friend to Friend 







BLACKBIRDS 












Today while toiling on my farm 
There came a sudden rush of wings, 







And looking up there met my eyes 
A flock of birds this season brings. { 
They hung upon the bare brown trees, 

Then quick again were on the wing, i 
But in a dream I stopped to gaze, i 






And wonder at the thought of spring. 
Russell Stark 
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Gold as a medium of exchange retains 
a peculiar grip on the human imagina 
tion. Its power for good or evil is rarely 
understood by the rank and fi'e of 












, people. We believe much of our present | 
financial difficulty is directly traceable 
to our gold standard. Turn to page 16 
and read the first of two most enlighten 
ing articles by G. F. Warren. 
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“Home is the world’s greatest institu 
tion and the American farm home leads | 
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them all,” says W. A. Foster of Illinois. 
Home is one item which showed the 
: least shrinkage in the New Year’s in 
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SOUNDS UNBELIEVABLE— BUT IT’S TRUE 


there is a big straight & 


in the low price field 


you big car performance and com- 
fort—you know it, everybody knows it. 
The difficulty has been to get these comfort 
and luxury features not only at a low price but 
at low operating costs. 
This Pontiac Economy Straight 8 is a differ- 
ent kind of car—a new kind of car in the low 





price field. It’s a real automobile—a big car. 
Yet it doesn’t ask you to sacrifice economy. 
Rather, it gives you all the big car comfort 
you've wanted for years, with the average 
operating economy you are getting now. 
You’ve wanted just such a car for years— 
everybody has—and now it’s here—offered you 
by General Motors. You can be sure of it. 
There’s nothing tricky about this new Pon- 
tiac. It’s just the same sure, safe, fast Straight 
8 type of engine design that has won every 
race at Indianapolis for the past 10 years. 
Due to fine engineering and splendid manu- 
facturing facilities, it has been possible to so 
build this big Pontiac Economy Straight 8 
that it actually and legitimately takes its 
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Pee? ECONOMY STRAIGHT 8 





¥ 115-INCH WHEELBASE im 
/3265* POUNDS OF WEIGHT \@ 
| 78 actual MILES PER HOUR |@ 
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The 4-door Sedan, $695, f. o. b. 
Pontiac. Special equipment extra. 
Easy GC. M. A. C. terms. 







place not only as a car of low price but as a 
car of low operating costs as well. 

Beauty? Look at it. 

Performance? Take it out on the road and 
try a brush with any car—not only those in 
Pontiac’s price class. 

Comfort? It’s got the size and weight you 
have to have for comfort, and it’s got beautiful 
new Fisher bodies with Fisher No-Draft V enti- 
lation (individually -controlled)—the greatest 
safety, comfort and health feature since the 








closed body was first developed. 
This year, get the kind of car you’ve always 
wanted—a Pontiac—the Economy Straight 8. 


® 


mixed chorus. Columbia Network every Thursday evening, 


*Curb weight of the 4-door Sedan 


Tune in on the Pontiac Radio Program 
featuring Col. Stoopnagle and Budd, 
Jeanie Lang, William O’Neal, Andre 


Kostelanetz’ 25-piece orchestra and a 





9:30 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. 
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Wilt-resistant flax seed has exploded 
the idea that flax is hard on the soil 


There are few sights more beautiful 
than a field of pale blue flax blossoms 





eee ee eee 


By L. C. Burnett 


Mas Y things have been learned 


about flax that have changed the 
crop from a “‘gambler’s chance’’ to 
one that is practically as dependable 
as wheat or oats. Bolley of North 
Dakota exploded the idea that fiax 
was “hard on the land” when he 
discovered that it was not because 
Hax took something out but because 
it put something (wilt) into the soil 
that a second crop of flax on a field 
was, from the start, certain to fail. 
When it was demonstrated that 
fax and not the soil had failed, a 
campaign for the development of 
‘“wilt-resistant” varieties was in- 
augurated. We now know that it 
would be just as sensible to go un- 
vaccinated into a smallpox epidemic 
as to sow a nonresistant variety on 
a field that had once grown a crop 
of flax. 


Investigators have learned that 
the crop thrives best on heavy soils 
and that only moderate success may 
be expected on muck and sandy 
land. It has been found that the 
plants are very sensitive to heat at 
flowering and filling time. Sowing 
should be early enough to escape 
the hot weather of July and August 
instead of trusting to a cool week- 
or-two that comes with too great 
irregularity in the Cornbelt summer. 

In fact, when it was demonstrated 
that early, shallow sowing of wilt- 
resistant varieties on clean, heavy 
soil would entail no more risk than 
is experienced with other crops, flax 
growing left the role of chance and 
became a new prairie farm industry. 

Flax is our most profitable cash 
grain. It has shown doe highest acre 
returns of any of the spring-sowed 


where it is 
grown. During the § years 1927 to 
1931 the average yields multiplied 
by the average price in the seven 


grains in the states 


states, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota, and lowa) producing 
more than 10,000 acres each show 
the following returns: Flax, $12.71; 
spring wheat, $10.18; barley, $10.14; 
oats, $9.04. In Minnesota and lowa 
the yields have been enough higher 
so that the acre returns have been 
increased to: flax, $17.92; spring 
wheat, $13.25; barley, $13.18; oats, 
$10.88. 

Flax is not only one of the best 
crops to follow corn but corn is 
THE best crop for flax to follow. 
The place of flax in the farm rota- 
tion is closely associated with weed 
control. | Continued on page 64 
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COUNT THE HORSE-POWER 
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IT KEEPS HARNESSED 
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WATCH this “Caterpillar” Tractor hustle a big 
load over a loose, mellow plowed field — deliver- 
ing 80% and more of the total power its rugged 
engine develops at the drawbar! The broad 
tracks are geared to the ground — giving plank- 
a support, and forming smooth rails to carry 
e “Caterpillar’s” weight along on top of the 
ait cogiieian surely because 20 or more wide 
grousers keep their firm hold. Rolling resis- 
tance is minimized—wasteful slip is eliminated. 
Other advanced features fit the “Caterpillar” 
Tractor for these thrifty times. For example, the 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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strong, simplified transmission employs heavy- 
duty, multiple-plate steering clutches to give 
unmatched ease and accuracy of control —and at 
the same time to do away with the need for a 
power-eating differential gearing! 

No “boarder” horse-power to swill your fuel 
or waste your time—the “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractor convincingly contradicts the expensive 
notion that pulling capacity depends upon mere 
engine size. The “Caterpillar” has power, weight 
and traction in correct balance —that’s why it 
assures better, quicker, cheaper farming results! 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 

Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor 
profitably on my farm? AG 11-3 
Size of farm 
Power now used 
Name 
Address 
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What Is New in Farmin 


Tips You Can Use Today 


As THE Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion indoor feeding of calves was 
compared with feeding in open lots. 
Both groups of calves received shell- 
ed corn and a protein supplement of 
equal parts of linseed oilmeal and 
cottonseed meal. The first lot was 
fed in a well-ventilated barn with 
no outside lot and received mixed 
hay and corn silage as roughage. 

Both lots of calves averaged 428 
pounds in initial weight and made 
the same daily gain of 1.9 pounds per 
head. The calves in lot 2 made more 
economical gains than lot 1, but the 
calves kept inside were in so much 
better condition that they returned 
a greater profit on account of the 
higher market value. It is recom- 
mended that where calves are run 
on pasture, they should be fed grain. 
The full feeding of grain should 
start not later than August I in 
order to have a choice product for 
the Christmas markets. 

* 

Soil investigators at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois announce a new 
test for available phosphorus. 
Many fields fail to grow clover be- 
cause their soil is too low in phos- 
phorus. Checking of the test against 
clover growth indicates that the 
phosphorus test is just as important 
as the common acidity test in deter- 
mining where red clover can be 
grown successfully. 


In studying conditions for hatch- 









ing turkey eggs, the Ne- 
braska Experiment Sta- 
tion found that the best 
temperature for cabinet 
type incubators was _ be- 
tween 99.75 to 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. For sectional 
or nonforced draft incuba- 
tors, the best temperature 
at the top of the eggs was 
102 degrees for the first 
week, 102.5 degrees for the 
second and third weeks, 
and 103 degrees for the 
fourth week. The incuba- 
tor should be kept at ap- 
proximately 60 percent rel- 
ative humidity. 




















New fruits an- 
nounced bythe 
New York Exper- 
iment Station. 
The plum is Hall No. 13, the grape 
is Fredonia, and the red raspberry 
is Newburgh. See January issue. 


In field tests at the New 
York Experiment Station 
it was found that some 
chemicals applied to cut 
seed potatoes promoted de- 
cay. Sulphur and in some 
cases, gypsum, reduced 
stands and yields where 
the seed was cut, treated, 
and stored for 3 to 4 weeks. 
One of the best and most 
economical dusts used for 
treatment was found to 
consist of equal parts by 
weight of flowers of sulphur 
and hydrated lime. This 
dust, sifted on the cut seed 
at the rate of 6 to 7 ounces 
per bushel, facilitated the 








formation of a tough protective 
layer over the cut surfaces. Po- 
tatoes cut and treated from 3 to 
4 weeks before planting were 
benefited by this treatment. 

* 

A new strawberry that prom- 
ises much improvement over 
varieties commonly grown in 

the north is the Beaver. Most 
growers report Beaver to be the 
best variety of strawberry that 
they ever grew. In addition to be- 
ing bountiful producers, Beavers 
hold their shape better than any 
berry ever tested by the canning 
companies. Beavers, and also 
Premiers, outclass the old va- 
rieties such as Senator Dunlap 
and Warfield. In carefully meas- 
ured row tests with fertilizers, 
Beavers gave the best results. 
On one farm, Premiers produced 
from 151 to 209 quarts to the row 
compared with yields of 330 to 380 
quarts of berries for the Beavers. 
This is an advantage of 200 crates 
of berries to the acre in favor of 
Beavers.—T. L. C., Wisconsin. 


va 

A yield of 626 bushels of Russet 
potatoes from one acre was produced 
by Yeagle Brothers, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1932. This is the 
largest yield of potatoes reported to 
the Keystone 400 Bushel Club in 
1932. No. 1 from northern 
Michigan was planted May Ig with 
a 3-row automatic planter at the 
rate of 27 bushels an acre. The rows 
were 32 inches apart, distance in the 
| Continued on page 53 
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Held back by Coffee . . 
this boy never had a fur chance 


pte they call him... “‘a slug- 
gard” they say. But Science lifts a 
hand in his behalf and says “You’re 
wrong!” 

Pin the blame on the real culprit... 
pin the blame on coffee. Yes—coffee! For 
thousands of parents are giving their 
children coffee, and coffee harms chil- 
dren mentally—and physically! 


Why coffee harms children 


Coffee contains caffein—a drug stimu- 
lant. A single cup often contains as much 
as three grains of this drug—20% more 
than a physician would give an adult as 
a medicinal dose. 

Coffee can make quiet children more 
listless and sluggish. It can make active 
children nervous and irritable. It can 
keep children from getting the sound 
and restful sleep they should have. 

More serious still— by crowding milk 
out of the diet of children, coffee is a 
cause of undernourishment. It robs chil- 
dren of their rosy cheeks and sparkling 
eyes. It lowers their vitality, lessens 
their resistance to disease, and hampers 
proper development and growth. 


Read this amazing proof! 
Studies made by responsible institutions 
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among America’s school children not 
only disclosed the fact that an alarming 
number of these children of grade and 
high-school age drink coffee—dut that 
children who drink coffee get poorer marks 
than those who do not drink it. 

A surveyconducted by a world famous 
Research Institution among 80,o00school 
children proved conclusively that those 
drinking coffee were harmed mentally 
as well as physically. Less than 16% of 
those who drank coffee attained good 
marks! Over 45% of those who did not 
drink coffee attained good marks. 

Another survey, conducted among 
large groups of undernourished children, 
brought to light this fact—over 85% 
of the undernourished children received 
coffee once or more daily! 

No wonder health and educational 
authorities warn parents against giving 
children a drink which is so harmful! 


A hot, nourishing drink is important 


“But,” many parents say, “my young- 
sters need a hot drink in the morning.” 
Of course they do. But why one that 
tears down? Why not one that builds 
up? Give them Postum made with hot 
milk. It contains no drug—no caffein, 


no artificial stimulant of any kind. 


Postum made with hot milk is not 
only a delicious hot mealtime drink, but 
as nourishing a drink as you can find. 
It is rich in proteins, in fats, in carbo- 
hydrates, in minerals—rich in the body 
building elements that children should 
have. What a contrast to coffee! What 
a difference to the child! 


Postum is a drink children love. Made 
only from whole wheat and bran, roasted 
and slightly sweetened. Begin giving it 
to your children to-day. Your grocer can 
supply you, or mail the coupon for a 
week’s supply absolutely free. Postum 
is a product of General Foods. 





ox 
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GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 

a week’s supply of Postum. 
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Fill in completely — print name and address. 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Limited, Cobourg, Ontario 
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Washing 


Fabrics 


Is the Best Way 
to Clean Them 


Says Eleanor Ahern 


NOTE: This is the season to restore your 
wardrobe. You will find Eleanor Ahern has 
many successful suggestions that will help you. 
If you have any laundry questions we will be 
id to answer them.—Editors. 


6** 


j pai the énd of winter when 
clothes begin to look shabby and 
very much in need of freshening, it 
isn’t a bad idea to make a system- 
atic survey of the garments of the 
various members of the household. 
This is done regularly in one home 
that I know. Everything that needs 
cleaning or remodeling is taken care 
of and as a result, every member of 
the house goes forth with a new 
spirit if not a new gown. 

In the course of such a general 
wardrobe renovating period, all 
sorts of problems arise. Naturally, 
many of them are concerned with 
washing and pressing, for the first 
step in any sort of refurbishing is 
cleansing. After long, hard wear, 
such as clothes receive during the 
winter, no kind of cleansing is so 
satisfactory as washing, providing, 
of course, it is done with an under- 
standing of the best way to handle 
the different kinds of fabrics that 
make up a modern wardrobe. 

Mrs. Smith of the household in 
question has always had a great deal 
of experience with washing and re- 
modeling. Naturally she would, with 
three daughters and one son besides 
herself and husband in the family. 
On several points, however, I was 
able to give her some suggestions 
which she says were very helpful 
and which she urges me to pass on to 
the readers of Successful Farming. 
Very generously she permits me to 

ive some of these in their original 
ettings—just as they were tried in 
her home. 

Pros_eM I: A blue wool dress, 
badly soiled, which Mary Elizabeth 
Smith, aged 15, had worn thru at 
the elbows. It was too short also, 
Mary having grown several inches 
during the winter. 

It was decided to make this into 
a jumper dress to be worn with 


ana effect. 


Since woolens shrink readily they should be accurately measured before 
washing, and then pushed and pulled to fit the original measurements 


white blouses. The hem stitching was 
ripped, the sleeves cut out entirely, 
and the front cut low to give a 
j After binding the 
armholes and the neck, the dress 
was given a thoro brushing and was 
then ready for washing. 

If there hadn’t been room for 
shrinkage, Mrs. Smith would not 
have attempted to wash this dress, 
or if she had, she would have counted 
on remodeling it for the next 
younger sister. Woolen materials al- 
ways shrink some. Half an inch or 
more from shoulder to shoulder and 
an inch in length is the shrinkage to 
be expected. 

A big bowlful of lukewarm suds 
was prepared. Since the water was 
quite hard, it was softened before 
adding the mild soap which Mrs. 
Smith always uses for silks and 
woolens. She is careful always to 
choose a mild type of water softener 
which is more suitable for this kind 
of washing. 


"THE dress: was put into this suds 
where it was pushed up and down a 
few times with the hands. In almost 
a moment, the suds became dark 
and heavy with dirt. Now, Mrs. 
Smith knew that there was no use 
continuing to wash anything in 
dirty suds, so she quickly prepared 
fresh. This time she washed the 
dress thoroly by squeezing between 
her hands. She looked over the front 
to be sure that no spots had been 


overlooked. On finding one spot, she 
brushed it with a soft brush rubbed 
over a bar of milk soap. She also 
brushed the bottom of the skirt to 
remove the line of dirt so that it 
would be sure not to show where the 
hem was lengthened. 

Mrs. Smith thinks there is noth- 
ing like a soft brush for carrying 
suds down into the heart of wool. 
She could have rubbed the material 
gently between her hands but under 
no circumstances would she rub any- 
thing wooly on a board. She knows 
only too well that hard rubbing is 
responsible for most of the shrink- 
age that takes place in woolen 
materials. 


WuHeEN her first babies were wee 
things, she found out that rubbing 
on a board left their little shirts and 
stockings stiff and hard and several 
sizes too small. And later when she 
got her washing machine, the very 
first thing she did was to shrink all 
the family blankets to half their size 
by letting the machine run too long. 
The action of a washing machine is 
nothing more than mechanical rub- 
bing, and too much rubbing of any 
kind causes shrinkage. 

But to go back to the dress. After 
washing, it was rinsed thorely in 
lukewarm water also softened with 
borax. The water was squeezed out, 
the dress shaken out, pulled into 
place, and hung on a hanger in an 
airy place | Continued on page 32 
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PRISON BREAK 


A Serial in Three Parts--Part Two 
By John Franklin Fellows 


, ISE who run afoul the French 


law at Veila, until tried, are held 
prisoner in the cellar of the govern- 
ment building. Dank and unventi- 
lated, lacking modern plumbing, the 


jail reeks with the stale odors of un- 


washed men. Mike Arden welcomed 
the brief respite offered that after- 
noon when he was ordered upstairs 
to the room where prisoners re- 
eived the visitors. His sister Nancy 
and Helene were waiting for him. 

Nancy Arden was an athletic girl 
in her early twenties. Clear skinned, 
with eager gray eyes, she was a boy- 
ish edition of what Mike might have 
been at about eighteen. She grinned 
at him with a mixture of awe and 

admiration when he greeted her. 

“I didn’t know you had it in you, 
Mike,” she said, ‘“‘to actually kill 
a man.” 

Mike stared at her glumly. “I 
sure made a bum job of your educa- 
tion,” he remarked, “‘if you can’t see 
that this isn’t a joke. Then, turning 
to Helene: “You don’t think I killed 
him, do you?” 

Helene, slim, almost ephemeral 
looking, in a flimsy chiffon dress, 
looked. at him with frank wide-set 
blue eyes. “Naturally I believe what 
you say, Mike,” she told him hesi- 
tantly, “But from what Mr. Savell 
said—”’ 


“Damn that guy!’ Mike snapped. 
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Mike Arden, 


“*Your testimony indicates that I did the 
knifing,’’ said Arden to Steuben, “but it 
is just possible I can prove the contrary” 


a young American mining engineer 


gets mixed up in a fight with a drunken sailor. Dur- 


ing the fight the 


sailor is fatally stabbed with 
knife alleged to have been stolen from Arden the 
day before. Arden goes to jail. 


This chapter tells 


about his trial and his plans for escape. 


“T wish he’d keep out of this.” 

Helene smiled in a way which 
would have soothed most any man’s 
anger. ‘But he is trying to help,” 
she said in a low voice. ““He’s been 
very nice, even offered to put us up 
at his home until you're free again.’ 
Her finely chiseled features grew 
thoughtful. “It’s only that he 
couldn’t see why you hadn’t told us 
about your things being stolen.” 

Mike shrugged. “I didn’t want to 
worry you,” he said, “tho you'll 
have plenty to worry about now.” 

Helene looked at Nancy. “We'll 
get by, won’t we?” 

Nancy nodded impatiently. “But 
what’s behind all this, Mike, if you 
didn’t kill the man?” 

“Looks to me,” Mike replied, 
tho the birds who stole my stuff 
filled the Kanaka with booze and 
lies, then set him against me and 


knifed him during the argument. I 
doubt if the native knew what it 
was all about.” 

“But why?” Helene asked. 

“I’m not sure—yet,” Mike said. 
“But those missing screening specifi- 
cations have something to do with 
it. Their loss will keep the Consoli- 
dated Mines from getting under 
way—and incidentally—keep the 
other mines around here from going 
onto the rocks.” 


Nancy ARDEN grinned impu- 
dently. “Then that makes you kind of 
important around here, doesn’t it?” 
“Around here?” Mike laughed, 
then added: ‘“‘While I think of it, 
kid, you’d better run over and send 
a wire to Robert Akeley of the Con- 
solidated. I can’t figure out why he 
didn’t arrive today on the Pacific.” 
“Right now?” Nancy asked. 
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Mike looked at Helene, who 
nodded. “Right now,” he said firmly. 

Alone with Helene, Mike’s man- 
ner changed. He grinned rather 
foolishly, and to cover his confusion 
took one of her slim hands in his 
rough ones. 

“I’m not going to get over this 
hurdle so easy,” he said abruptly. 
“I’d feel better about it if you let 
me send you back to the states. This 
is no place for a white woman 
anyway.” 

“How about Nancy?” 

“She isn’t a woman,” Mike said 
scornfully. “And she hasn’t any par- 
ents to return to, anyway. Some- 
body here will put her up for a time.” 

Helene regarded him curiously. 
“IT don’t know what you’re driving 
at, Mike,” she said quietly, “but if 
you think I’m clearing out now— 
because my future husband is a jail- 
bird—you’re crazy.” 

The guard called: “Finnissez!”’ 

Helene turned toward the door. 
As she walked away her high heels 
clicked confidently. But Mike saw 
how slim were her silken-clad ankles 
and thought how delicate she was— 
and how desirable. Again he recalled 
the way Savell’s hard eyes had 
watched her. Maybe he was making 
a mistake to “‘risk it” at that. 


e. 








Savell 


Mike Arden was ordered to the 
visitor’s room again the next after- 
noon. Nancy was waiting for him, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes flashing 
angrily. She looked pretty decent, 
Mike thought, when she was angry. 

“The little sneaks!” she burst out 
indignantly. “They knew I was 
bringing you a wire and they search- 
ed me for it.” 

“Where'd they find it?” 

She jerked up her skirt, exposing 
a long slim limb to the top of her 
silk stocking. “Here!” she snapped, 
pulling it out once more. 

Mike grinned. ‘“‘Nice of them to 





put it back,” he said as he opened it. 

“You won’t feel so smart after 
you’ve read it,” Nancy retorted. 

The wire read: 

CONSOLIDATED MINES LTD 

MICHAEL ARDEN ESQ 
YOUR PREDICAMENT SERIOUS 
WE ARE SENDINGLAWYER TODE- 
FEND YOU STOP AKELEY CANNOT 
GET THERE STOP HE IS SEARCH- 
ING FOR LOST SCHOONER TRIX 
CONTAINING YOUR SCREENING 
SUPPLIES STOP COMBINATION OF 
EVENTS POINTS TO WORK OF 
COMPETITORS 


STOP 


BROWN ASST MGR 


“Nice little schooner, the 
Trix,” Mike said thoughtfully. 
“Remember her?” Then he 
laughed abruptly. 


I DON’T see the joke,” Nan- 
cy said coldly. 

“You won't,” Mike said 
gruffly, “‘until you learn how 
your brother rates around 
here.” 

“T can see that you'll rate 
twenty years behind the bars,” 
Nancy said bluntly. “But 
what——” 

Mike frowned. “If they’d 
shanghaied me along with 
the papers and equipment, 
they’d have been all set to put 
in a screening system of their 
own. But no one else can use 
those specifications. And with 
me behind the bars—Get me?” 

Nancy nodded. ““That’s a lot 
of consolation for you, isn’t 
it?” she jeered. 

Mike looked with bleak nar- 
rowed eyes toward the window, 
toward the sunshine and free- 
dom outside. But the bars were 
unpleasant reminders of his 
helplessness. He cursed thru 
tight-drawn lips. “I'll get out 
of this,” he grated. “If only 
that Consolidated lawyer gets 
here—” 

Nancy had concealed her 
agitation thruout the discourse, 
but her gray eyes grew somber 
as she stared at Mike’s hard- 
clenched fists. 

“T’'ll bring Helene around to- 
morrow,” she said, concluding 
flippantly: “She has the knack of 
soothing cavemen.” 

Mike swung his still-clenched fist 
at her. “Clear out!” he growled. But 
he wondered what was to become of 
her if he wasn’t cleared of the mur- 


der of Mapuhi. 
*x* * * 


When man feels himself secure, 
the punishment of those who break 
his laws is tempered with mercy. 
But where man is constantly 
aware of surrounding dangers—on 
any outpost of civilization—he de- 
mands prompt vengeance for all 





1] 





crimes against himself or his kind. 

Veila, a tiny outpost of civiliza 
tion, is a melting pot of races where 
the blacks outnumber the whites a 
hundred to one, and the riffraff of 
the whites outnumbers the honest 
men in the same proportion. And so 
it was that, even tho the Consol 





Mike Arden 


dated lawyer had not arrived, the 
commissioner could hardly have 
been accused of unusual haste when 
he called Michael Arden’s trial the 
following day. 

In fact, the unusual in the pro- 
cedure of the trial came from an un- 
expected quarter, having a varied 
but definite effect upon those as- 
sembled. The commissioner himself, 
for instance, was openly pleased, for 
the stifling heat in his crowded 
chambers made his waxed military 
mustache droop like the tail of a 
defeated fighting cock. The crowd, 
composed of shop keepers, traders, 
and seamen, was definitely disap- 
pointed—and mystified. 


As FOR Nancy and Helene, sitting 
on either side of the immaculate 
Savell, they were unable to believe 
their senses. In short, thruout the 
trial there was but one man besides 
Mike—with the possible exception 
of Savell—who knew its veiled sig- 
nificance. 

For Michael Arden, to the satis- 
faction of the commissioner who 
wanted to escape the heat, to the 
mystification ache curious, and to 
the dismay of his sister and fiancee, 
made no effort to defend himself 
unless the bizarre conclusion of the 
trial could be called a defense. 

Nancy, remembering her broth- 
er’s hard eyes as he stared out of the 
window the day before and saying 
thru tightly-drawn lips: “I'll get out 
of this!’ looked as tho she thought 
he had gone mad. And Helene, who 
had admired | Continued on page 45 
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Ruth Braucht Jacobs says that choice pieces of equipment help 
make the pie perfect. These pieces may be owned by everyone 


She Can Bake a 


Cheery Pie— If She 
Listens to Ruth Jacobs of the 


Successful Farming Tasting Test Kitchen 


WV: WOULD like to believe that there are mys- 
terious secrets or tricks to such a food masterpiece as 
pie. But I am convinced that good pie-baking is 
merely understanding a few simple rules. I have never 
had much patience with food specialists who make fine 
cooking appear dificult. I know a good lady who 
makes delectable pies, but mercy me! Her secret lies 
in making only one at a time. Delicious pie crusts 
can be made one at a time or ten at a time, with the 
normal conditions under which most homemakers work. 

Probably the most used and most popular method 
of making pie crust is the one calling for general pur- 
pose flour, salt, solid shortening, and cold water 
(water from the well or tap). Ice water does aid in 
producing a desired tenderness and flakiness but is 
not compulsory in making truly good pies. Either 
lard or vegetable shortening gives good results. Bear 
in mind that any shortening used must be fresh, 
sweet, and nicely flavored, or our pies will possess 
an unpleasant odor and flavor. I like to keep some 
shortening in the refrigerator or in any cool place, 
and to measure it accurately. For instance, for one- 
half cupful, I fill a one-cup measure one-half full of 
cold water, then add shortening until the cup is full, 
and drain off the water. 

I use the following rule for making pie crust and it 
is an easy one to remember. Use one-third as much 
shortening as flour; salt to taste, which to be exact 
is a scant one-half teaspoonful to 1 cupful of flour; 
cold water to make a dough soft enough to roll. This 
amount will nearly equal the amount of shortening. 
If the proportion of shortening is increased the amount 
of water will decrease. 

Here is a recipe that will make enough pie crust for 
| medium-sized 2-crust pie, or 2 pastry shells for 
filled pies. 

144 cupfuls of general pur- 24 teaspoonful of salt 
14 cupful of solid shortening 
ls to 4 cupful of cold water 


pose flour measured aft 


er sifting once 


Mix the flour and salt. Add the shortening. Work 
into the flour, using the fingertips or a pastry mixer. 
Work quickly and allow particles of shortening about 
the size of small hazelnuts to remain in the mixture. 
When these lumps of fat are rolled out and the hot 
oven strikes them they melt [Continued on page 37 
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She insists on working quickly when mixing shortening into 
flour. The lumpy mixture is her secret for tender flaky crust 











Her generous sprinkling of a sugar-flour mixture on the lower 
crust before adding the fruit prevents soggy uncooked crust 

















The last step before going into the oven. Notice the nice 
texture of the crust as it is being adjusted on the top of the 
pie. Here the sugar-flour mixture is sprinkled over the fruit 














And behold the finished product. We are con- 
vinced that Mrs. Jacobs can bake a cheery pi« 








Health--Pro or Con 


By Herman N. Bundesen, M. D., Se. D. 


VOTE: Dr. Bundesen says that it is up to 

to choose between positive and negative 

alth. Read what the doctor offers as the safest 
and most economical for you.—Editors. 


I. THE last several decades our 
attitude toward health has changed 
a great deal. It used to be negative; 
now it is positive. By this is meant 
that we used to wait for sickness to 
occur and then did our best to over- 
come it. But today we are turning 
our efforts more and more toward 
preventing illness by building up 
good health so that sickness may 
not occur. 

It is well known that the amount 
t sickness varies at different times 
of the year. In general, it may be 
aid that people are most healthy 
during the summer months when 
here is an abundance of sunshine 
and they get into the out-of-doors 
tor at least a short period every day. 
However, there is no reason why the 
benefits of these same health-pro- 


moting agents should not be ob- 
tained during the winter months. 

There are many persons who 
change their entire mode of living 
during the wintertime. So, at the 
end of the winter, in February and 
March, they feel rundown, tired 
out, lacking in ambition, and ener- 
gy. Just why should this occur? 
There are probably three important 
reasons: first, lack of fresh air and 
sunshine; second, not enough exer- 
cise; third, improper eating. 

No matter how bad the weather 
may be, there is no reason why any 
individual should not get plenty of 
fresh air. The beginning of winter 
is too often the sign for closing down 
windows. As the windows go down, 
the amount of sickness, especially 
colds and sore throats, goes up. 

Fresh air is necessary for health 
because the oxygen in the air is re- 
quired by the body for all of the 
processes that go on within it. Air 
is needed for the digestion of food, 






Millions of dollars are spent each 
year on the common cold. Even 
the first sneeze can be avoided if 
you are up-to-date in health 


for getting rid of body wastes, and 
for producing energy. The oxygen 
from the air is taken up from the 
lungs by the coloring matter in the 
blood, known as the hemoglobin, 
and is carried to all of the tissues of 
the body. Then the wastes are car- 
ried back to the lungs by this same 
hemoglobin and eliminated from 
the body. So you can see how im- 
portant it is to get plenty of fresh 
air every day. 

Of course, in many parts of the 
country it is not possible to obtain a 
great deal of sunshine during the 
winter months, and much of the 
ultra-violet light from the sunshine 
does not reach the earth. It is the 
ultra-violet rays of the sunlight, as 
you may know, that have the health- 
giving effect. These ultra-violet rays 
stimulate the activities of all the 
tissues in the body. When they fall 
on the bare skin, they form vita- 
min “‘D” in the body, the vitamin 
needed so | Continued on page 38 
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By Fay C. Gaylord 


|, ns thirty-three comes 
to us in the footsteps of 1932 with 
the farm dollars not over plentiful 
and worth saving. Why not make 
the farm garden play the part it 
has a right to play in 1933? During 
the 365 days, or 1,095 meals, the 
cost of providing nourishing and en- 


joyable food for the farm family is 


something not alone for the house- 
wife to think about, but worthy of 
the very serious consideration of the 
“man” of the family. 

During 1931, Hobart Hall of In- 
diana planted his first real farm 
garden. In spite of a very few ex- 
pected failures, the 2-5 of an acre 
produced a bountiful s“pply of fresh 
vegetables, as well as quantities for 
canning, that resulted in an actual 
cash saving of over $125. Mrs. Hall 
said, ““My family never enjoyed any- 
thing as much as our vegetable gar- 
den, and I surely hope it will be a 
permanent part of our farm program 
in the future.” 

You will be interested in knowing 
something about what that old 2-5 
acre of southern clay loam—none 
too fertile—produced. Without go- 
ing into too much detail may I say 
that it included 23 bushels of Irish 
potatoes that your wife would be 
glad to peel or bake, 318 pounds of 
green beans, 450 pounds of toma- 
toes, ripening from June until Octo- 
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Will Your Garden Be 
Worth $125? “ 
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ber, 342 pounds of sweet 
potatoes, not to mention 
20 other worthwhile vege- 
tables ranging from early 
radishes, carrots, and lettuce 
thru the whole list, including 
even areal cantaloupe and 
watermelon patch. 


THE farm garden should be 
at least half an acre in size, 
and an acre laid out for gar- 
dening will return large divi- 
dends, in food, in health, and 
in happiness. Of course, I do 
not mean to plant a whole acre to 
vegetables each year, but only half, 
the other half being planted each 
year to soybeans, which are turned 
under in the fall as an insurance for 
fertility in the next year’s garden. 
Give the half acre for this year’s 
garden at least 10 loads of stable 
manure and plow it as early as it’s 
dry enough. Break it 8 to 10 inches 
deep. The first essential is selecting 
the garden place and getting on 
the manure. 

In any farm garden, the first row 
in the garden by the fence should be 
planted with perennials. Here they 
will not interfere with plowing the 
garden lot and can be easily ma- 
nured and cared for thruout the 
season. 


The soil 


| Continued on page 62 


Tender young 
beets, and beet 
greens,areaccept- 
able on most any 
farm dinner table 
They need a fer- 


tile soil. 


Italian broccoli stands at 
the top of the column. It 
is well worth a real trial 


Chinese cabbage has q de- 
lightful new flavor. It is 
shown just above the beets 
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One OF the en- 
chantments of spring 
is the uncertainty of 
its date of arrival. It 
never consults the cal- 
endar for its dates.” 





Squibs from a Farmer’s 


| Notebook 


Orn: OF the enchantments of 
spring is the uncertainty of its date 
of arrival. It never consults the cal- 
endar for its dates. One year we will 
be moving afield in March, and 
maybe the next year we will be 
shoveling snow in April to open the 
roads for Easter. When so much of 
the universe is run on a fixed sched- 
ule it is a relief to find something 
that comes and goes in its own good 
time as the springtime. We are in- 
tormed to a minute when the sun 
will rise on March 21, 1933, but 
no one can say when that good fairy 
we call Spring will come. She just 
lips in like the thief in the night. 
Half of the joy of her coming is the 
surprise. There is a warm day or 
two. Then a robin calls from some- 
where. That evening you see him. A 
meadowlark pipes out from his fa- 


By George W. Godfrey 


vorite fence post. The next morning 
a flock of blackbirds chatters in the 
trees behind the house. You dis- 
cover that the frost is out of the 
garden except in the shaded places. 
The rhubarb begins to make prém- 
ise of pies, and tulips prick thru the 
ground as advance agents of beauty. 
Spring has announced herself. 
¥ *% *% 

In our state March brings school 
elections. Each year I am more con- 
vinced that something must be done 
for our rural schools. We cannot 
spend more money on them, but I 
feel we can make them much better 
without additional expense. Last 
year in our township, one school 
ran for the nine months with just 
five youngsters attending. Another 
had over twenty. The latter was the 
better school because it had the 


benefit of the competition and in- 
spiration of numbers. The ordinary 
boy, and most of them are real or- 
dinary, is not going to apply him- 
self very strenuously without some 
outside stimulus such as competi- 
tion. There is no question that we 
are wasting good money, and worse 
yet, childhood opportunity in our 
present set-up. In much of our sec- 
tion one-third to one-half the rural 
schools could be closed with but a 
small cost in needed transportation, 
and the schools greatly improved 
by the change. This is an economy 
that not only saves tax money but 
improves the return we get for what 
is spent. 

Likewise in the separation of each 
township into a separate unit we 
again run into a waste of school op- 
portunity. [| Continued on page 20 
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Make Gold Our Servant- 
Not Our Master 


By G. F. Warren 


NOTE: More than 118 assumed 
causes of the present depression 
have been tabulated. They include 

rohibition, high taxes, installment 
emg and overproduction. Of the 
multitude, overproduction seems 
most generally accepted by the pub- 
lic. Professor Warren points out in 
this article, which is the first of a 
series of two, that overproduction 
results from unemployment and is a 
consequence of the depression, but 
not a cause. 

In the article that follows this one 


he will show that gold, thru lack of 


demand, dropped during the war to 
very low values. As a consequence, 
prices advanced rapidly, and heavy 
indebtedness was incurred on a price 
level 40 to 50 percent above the 
present level. As the nations of the 
world, notably France, in 1928 at- 
tempted to regain their position on 
the gold standard, the demand for 
gold suddenly increased and the 
value advanced tremendously. Com- 
modity prices plunged downward to 
a point where today our national as- 
sets are barely equal to our debts. 
Professor Warren will then show 
how intelligent readjustment of the 


gold standard can bring us out of 


the depression. 
Obviously, many debts cannot be 
paid under present conditions. A 


_ certain amount of scaling down is 


desirable. But eventually the scaling 
down process must run against a 
stone wall. An insurance company 
may scale down a farm mortgage, 
but it is obliged by law to pay the 
full face of its policies. 

Some Eastern financial journals 
advise the farmer to liquidate and 
start over. They think of him only 
as a piece of machinery, moving over 
the land, producing food for the 
teeming millions. Such journals do 
not see the sacrifice and self-denial 
involved in the investment these 
farmers have made. 

Of course our land will be worked 
as before, even tho we are forced 
thru bitter liquidation. But who can 
say what effect this experience is 
going to have on this generation, or 
the next? Will the experience forever 
stifle the spirit of thrift and frugality 
that has distinguished the common 
people of the United States? We be- 
lieve it will do irreparable harm and 
injustice. 

In our opinion, the fairest way to 
distribute the burden of a world- 
wide readjustment is thru deliberate 
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Cornell University 


Overproduction is a result of the 
depression and not the cause 
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Index numbers of the production of food and feed crops per capita in the United States 1839- 
1932 (1926-30 equals 100). From 1839 to 1900, the production of food and feed crops increased 9.86 
percent per year; from 1901 to 1914 decreased 0.2 percent per year; and from 1915 to 1929 de- 
creased 0.29 percent per year, when adjusted for the changes in the number of horses and mules 


inflation of our currency. This may 
be accomplished by several means, 
of which the reduction of the gold 
back of each dollar from 23.22 grains 
to 16 grains seems the easiest to ob- 
tain in the shortest possible time. 
We favor the lending of federal 
funds to farmers—it is only fair— 
but we cannot forget that these 
loans must eventually be repaid. 
Commodity prices must rise. Re- 
valuing the dollar moderately and 
under intelligent control will not 
take us off the gold standard, nor 


will it expose us to the dangers of 


wild inflation. 

If you would hasten action, join a 
farm organization, if you are not 
now a member. Express your opin- 
ion to your organization and to your 
congressmen 

The editors of Successful Farming 
greatly desire your personal views— 
write to us now.—Editors. 


’ 


ee 


‘hen overproduction theory can 
be readily answered by studying pro- 
duction. In 1930 we had the smallest 
corn crop in 29 years, yet prices fell 
drastically. In 1932 the wheat pro- 
duction per capita was the lowest 
since 1866. The cotton crop was a 
very small one, but with 11 million 
unemployed in this country, and 
more millions unemployed in other 


countries that use our cotton, the 
stocks are piling up and cotton is 
cheap. There are a few too many 
cattle, due to the cattle cycle, 
and there will probably be too many 
hogs next year. There is a shortage 
of hens and horses. But these live- 
stock cycles which are always going 
on do not cause panics. 


"THERE has been a distinct decline 
in the production of food and feed 
crops per capita. For 75 years before 
the war, production per capita in- 
creased .74 percent per year. From 
Ig1§ to 1919, the production de- 
creased .85 percent, and decreased 
.29 percent after allowances were 
made for the decline in numbers of 
horses and mules. 

For 75 years before the war, 
world physical volume of production 
of all basic commodities rose 3.15 
percent per year. Since 1915, the 
rate has been distinctly less. Instead 
of the phenomenal increase in out- 
put which is popularly imagined, 
the rate of increase in output has de- 
clined. Stocks are in some cases pil- 
ing up because of unemployment, 
but these are the results of the de- 
pression rather than its cause. There 
is a great difference between over- 
production and underconsumption 
due to unemployment. If the trouble 
is Overproduction, it can easily be 
cured by cutting production. If it is 
undercon- __[ Continued on page 26 


NOTE: Some of the material in this article is taken from “Prices” by G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, and is reproduced by permission of the publishers. 
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CHINESE gar- 
deners of Javacarry 
their vegetables 30 
miles to market. A 
flat piece of bamboo 
forms a yoke, which 
carries baskets of 
produce 
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irdseye Views of Far Lands 


By James T. Nichols 


‘Te Saturday night bath about 
which we joke so much would not be 
understood in Java, for in that coun- 
try people spend a great deal of 
their time in the water. There are 
many canals, and from morning un- 
til night, almost, there are men, 
women, and children in the water. 
The women have a way of slipping 





out of their clothes as they lower 
their bodies into the water that is 
ingenious. The numerous canals 
serve also as laundries and as high- 
ways of traffic. Women get into the 
water knee deep and have a board 
or stone above the waterline on 
which they slap with a board the 
clothes they are washing. 

The Javanese are always 
polite and smiling. They are 
small of stature, yet they are 
straight as arrows. Women 
often carry burdens on their 
heads, and this custom makes 
their bodies straight. Women 
also ride bicycles thru the 
crowded trafic, and every- 
one rides like a queen. There 
are children everywhere. In 
fact, the women marry so 
young and raise such large 
families that they soon look 
old. It is said that the women 
do most of the business and 
are better traders than the 
men. Men carry burdens like 
the Chinese. A flat piece of 
bamboo about five feet long 
is slung over the shoulder 
with a basket swinging from 


Rubber gatherer at work in a 
fine grove near Buitenzorg, Java 


each end. Farmers will carry their 
produce 30 miles to market in this 
fashion. 

Nature is kind to its children on 
the island of Java, which partly ac- 
counts for their seeming good na- 
ture. The weather is always warm, 
and people need little clothing. 
There are no changes of seasons, 
and you will see people planting 
and harvesting every day in the 
year. There is so much food growing 
on trees that no one need be hungry. 
Warm rains fall nearly every day, 
and four crops of corn can be raised 
on the same land each year. 

I was especially interested in the 
street cars in Batavia and Weltevre- 
den. They are run in twos and threes, 
and are pulled by small steam en- 
gines, yet you see no firemen. The 
boilers are filled with compressed 
steam. When the steam runs low, 
the engines are pulled into the 
shops where steam is again gene- 
rated. In the city of Semarang the 
engines that pull the street cars burn 
wood and generate their own steam. 
The little street car trains have a 
flat car to haul the freight. Many 
of the riders have baskets and pack- 
ages so large that they cannot get 
them into the street cars. The flat 
car is pro- [ Continued on page 53 
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With the use of the 
self-feeder pigs do an 
excellent job of balanc- 
ing their own rations 
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Corn and What Else for Hogs? 


By G. Bohstedt 


Hos offer a ready means of 


marketing that big crop of corn. The 
temptation is to overdo the con- 
venient thing and feed corn too ex- 
clusively. Hogs and corn seem to go 
together more naturally than any 
other important combination of 
animal and feed. But corn and ice 
do not make a balanced ration. We 
could kill a pig with corn alone pro- 
vided we started with a young pig. 
It has been done. The older a pig 
becomes, however, or the nearer he 
gets to market weight, the 
more nearly does corn alone 


Wisconsin Experiment Station 


market. Still another feed was add- 
ed—linseed oilmeal—resulting in the 
well-known “trio” or “trinity” mix- 
ture, made up of two parts tankage, 
one part linseed oilmeal and one part 
ground alfalfa hay, by weight. This 
“trio mixture” is used widely at this 
time and is usually fed in one com- 
partment of a self-feeder with corn 
or other grain in another larger 
compartment, or in a separate self- 
feeder altogether. Pigs do an excel- 
lent job eating the proper amounts 


ducing market hogs, but the scheme 
may be varied according to the par- 
ticular region. A part of the grain 
may be made up of ground oats or 
rye. Wheat middlings are sometimes 
mixed with the grain. If living in a 
creamy district, the use of skimmilk 
and buttermilk may make the pur- 
chase of tankage and linseed oilmeal 
unnecessary. It is best, however, to 
feed some leafy, pea-green hay in 
any event. If there is no means of 
grinding it, it may be fed unground or 

long ina suitable slatted rack. 

So, if fall pigs in the winter 





satisfy his needs. 

A pig up to 125 pounds in 
weight needs to have particu- 
lar attention paid to the ele- 
ments in the ration that make 
for growth. About 20 years 
ago in the Cornbelt, we 
thought we had this ideal 
supplement to corn in the 
form of tankage. Tankage 
supplies plenty ‘of good pro- 
tein and minerals. From those 
two standpoints the combi- 
nation was nearly ideal, even 





Cu EAP corn this year tempts us to feed 
too much of it to hogs. But hogs also 
are so cheap that any profit can be had 
only by putting on the cheapest possible 
gains. To do that we must have protein 
supplements of the right kind together 
with vitamins obtained in a legume hay. 
This article is full of sound information 
for the man who still wants to make 
some profit from hogs in 1933.—Editors. 


get corn in a self-feeder, good 
hay out of a rack, and a gal- 
lon more or less of skimmilk 
or buttermilk, their ration is 
balanced. All that is neces- 
sary then is salt and water. 

Why feed a balanced ra- 
tion? Because this produces 
the most pork with the least 
feed. We would want to use 
the cheapest and still most 
efficient feeds possible, and 
corn, skimmilk or tankage, 
and leafy hay come near be- 








for winter feeding. More and 
more evidence piled up, how- 
ever, that this ration of corn and 
tankage did not have a sufficient 
amount of certain vitamins. 

So, in the absence of pasture in 
the winter, we fed some of that good 
leafy alfalfa or clover hay which, in- 
deed, made a striking difference in 
the efficiency of brood sows, and in 
the growth and thrift of fall pigs 
that were being fed for the spring 
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of both kinds of feed and thus bal- 
ance their ration for themselves. If 
ground wheat or ground barley 
should be fed instead of corn, which 
grains are richer in protein than is 
corn, the pigs usually eat or should 
eat, a little less of the protein 
mixture. 

This scheme of self-feeding is an 
approved and popular way of pro- 


ing this most efficient and 
economical ration. 

There are variations from this 
trio mixture that ‘commend them- 
selves. Soybean oilmeal may be 
economically used in place of lin- 
seed oilmeal, or for that matter in 
place of both linseed oilmeal and 
tankage, provided, however, that 
about 10 pounds of ground lime- 
stone and about 3 pounds of salt are 
mixed with [ Continued on page 54 
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A Rea. FARMALL 


_.. ln a Size to Fit Small Farms 


i F you are one of the thousands of farmers who 


have felt the need of a smaller all-purpose Farmall tractor 
at a lower price, you will be glad to know that the new 
Farmall 12 is ready to work on your farm. More than that, 
you will enjoy looking over this new tractor and discovering 
for yourself that it is a real McCormick-Deering Farmall, from 
end to end, in quality, equipment, and versatility. It offers you 
all the exclusive features and advantages, the all-around utility 
for which the original Farmall and Farmall 30 are celebrated, 


but sealed down in size, weight, power, and price. 


At your first opportunity, check the Farmall 12’s capacity 
and all-purpose, all-crop usefulness against your farm power 
needs. A catalog will be sent on request ...or the nearby 


Me( ‘ormick-Deering dealer will supply detailed information. 


"525 


f.0.b. Chicago 


Equipped with: 


Oil filter; air cleaner; fuel strainers; high-tension 
magneto; variable control governor; power take- 
off; adjustable drawbar; 3-speed, ball-bearing 
transmission; belt pulley; double-control brakes; 
enclosed steering gear; ball bearings at 22 im- 
portant points; adjustable tread (adjustable to 
practically any width from 44% to 79 inches.) 


The new Farmall 12 has surprising power for its 
size. Weighing only a little over a ton, it dis- 
places four or more horses in field work. Work- 
ing with your own equipment and special Farmall 
machines it handles all the operations in growing 
and harvesting all crops. Pulls a 16-inch plow 
bottom or two 10-inch bottoms. It is an ideal 
tractor for planting and cultivating corn, cotton, 
etc., the capacity on these operations being 25 to 
33 acres a day. Wheels are adjustable to a wide 
range of row spacing. The Farmall 12 is ready 
to middle bust, handle haying operations, pull 
tractor binder and corn picker, cut ensilage, grind 
feed, etc. Like every other Farmall, the Farmall 
12 is a true all-purpose tractor. 


Above: The Farmall 12 at work in corn. In row- 

crop work the patented Farmall features make 

good, fast work possible with minimum fatigue 
for the operator. 


FARMALLS now in 3 Sizes... 


A size for every farm 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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We Can Improve Our Dairy Shows 


By C. H. Eckles 


Tae feeling has been growing 
that something is the matter with 
our dairy cattle shows. Twenty years 
ago a good crowd could be depended 
upon at any good livestock show. 
Now at the typical state fair often 
not over 200 spectators are in sight 
when the judging is done, even tho 
two or three breeds may be in the 
ring at the same time. Go into the 
barns and often there will be scarce- 
ly a visitor in sight. The fair man- 
agement is disappointed because the 
livestock does not appear to attract 
the people as it formerly did. Most 
ielskioors claim they show their 
stock for the advertising value. If 
this is the case, they are not getting 
very much publicity for their herds 
because the public is not 


Lover of cattle tho I am, I find it 
difficult to get up much interest, and 
so far as trying to see the cattle i in 
the barns is concerned I have given 
it up in disgust. I do not get any 
satisfaction in looking at a lot of 
blankets with only the heads and 
tails of animals in view. The only 
other thing in sight usually is a 
string of ribbons won by the animals 
so carefully hidden by the blankets. 


I MAINTAIN the public will be in- 
terested if there is enough of interest 
to be seen. The whole difficulty can 
be stated in a broad generalization 
by saying the show has been run for 
the exhibitors, not for the public. 
The professional exhibitor, who 


University of Minnesota 


show ring, or the milk and fa: 
records of the cows on exhibition. 
Usually a man, often wearing dirt) 
overalls, is either asleep in an empty 
stall or sitting on a bale of hay 
Seldom can any information by 
dragged out of one of these care 
takers. Few of them will offer t 
take off a blanket for a visitor who 
appears interested. Some of them 
will not do so when requested, as | 
know from actual experience. 

How much satisfaction does this 
man who came to the fair to learn 
something about Jersey cattle get? 
Does he come again? It is needles: 
to answer. 

If the exhibitor wants to adver 
tise his herd, why not have a well 
informed, alert young man 
in decently clean clothes 





looking at their displays. 

If one judged from the at- 
tendance at the Minnesota 
state fair dairy cattle show 
the only possible conclusion 
would be that people have 
lost interest in good stock in 
recent years. Further investi- 
gations would show exactly 
the reverse is true. In 1920 
the number of purebred dairy 
cattle in Minnesota was 32,- 
668; im 1930, 78,650. At the 
same time the increase in the 





Srare FAIRS, including the dairy cattle 
shows, take a lot of the taxpayers’ money. When 
they create enough interest they are a good in- 
vestment. But interest in these dairy cattle 
shows is on the decline. We cannot blame the 
depression because the decline set in long before 
that. What are the causes and how can we make 
these shows worth the most to farmers, dairy- 
men, and breeders? We know of no one better 
qualified to answer these questions than Dr. C. 
H. Eckles. If you are a taxpayer this story is 
worth your while and if you are a dairyman it is 
worth even more to you.—Ebirors. 


ready and anxious to show 
the cattle to visitors? Why 
not have a little printed in 
formation for the visitor, giv- 
ing the milk and fat records 
of some of the cows or a pic- 
ture of the best cow with her 
records? At any rate, why not 
have the records of the cows 
placed where the public can 
see them, and why not jerk 
off the blankets so people can 
see the animals? As a matter 
of fact there is little real ne- 








total number of dairy cows 
was only about 16 percent. 
The percentage of registered cattle 
in Minnesota has more than doubled 
during the past 10 years. Evidently 
the people of Minnesota are inter- 
ested in cattle improvement, but 
the declining attendance at the 
dairy cattle show does not indicate 
this is where they are getting their 
inspiration. 


THERE have been no changes of 
significance in the manner of con- 
ducting our fairs in the 36 years 


since I first acted as a judge of 


dairy cattle at the lowa State Fair. 
The auto, the airplane, the radio, 
the tractor, the movies, and a 
thousand other things have come, 
but the dairy cattle shows go se- 
renely along in the good old ways 
of 30 or 40 years ago. 

In one way they have slipped. In 
the early nineties at least at the 
state fairs I attended all cattle had 
to be unblanketed during certain 
hours. Now most exhibitors care- 
fully keep their animals covered 
from head to tail every hour of the 
show except when in the show ring. 

It is really not surprising that so 
few people are interested in the 
dairy cattle show at our state fair. 
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knows how to get what he wants, 
also has received relatively more 
consideration in formulating the pol- 
icies and plans for the show and in 
the conduct of the show itself, than 
have the breeders who show animals 
of their own breeding and who are, 
after all, the important units so far 
as livestock improvement is con- 
cerned. The public, for whom the 
show is theoretically staged, has re- 
ceived practically no consideration. 

The way the show is now con- 
ducted, the only opportunity a visi- 
tor has to see the animals is to be on 
hand at the exact hour and place 
when the judging is done. Even 
then, no information is available re- 
garaing their records. 

Suppose a man living out in the 
state is interested in Jersey cattle. 
He thinks it might be worth while 
to come to the state fair and learn 
something about them. He comes to 
the fair on Friday but finds the 
showing is all over. He goes to the 
barns and sees in the stalls a group 
of what he judges from the heads 
and tails visible to be Jersey cows. 
No information about them is avail- 
able. He has no way of learning 
which ones were placed first in the 


cessity for blankets. The 
herdsman is the one who wants them, 
and only to save himself some work. 
I have been at European shows 
where 800 animals of one breed of 
cattle were on exhibition, and not a 
single animal was blanketed. 


I DO NOT know that any one or 
even half a dozen long overdue im- 
provements in shows would bring 
the crowds at once, but in time, | 
think, they can be brought to see 
the animals. I have had opportunity 
to see the Royal Agricultural Show 
of England twice, the London Dairy 
Show, and livestock shows in Den- 
mark. People do come to these shows 
to see the animals. In 1928 I was at 
the Royal Agricultural Show the 
opening day when the admissio1 
was $2.50. (The admission goes 
down each day until the last day it 
is only 25 cents.) Not a single amuse 
ment feature was on the grounds 
Still 15,000 people came, regardless 
of the $2.50 rate. Around the live 
stock rings and the cattle stalls th 
people were six or eight deep. 

The animals were all judged th: 
first day and thereafter each day 
the animals in the leading classe 
stood in the [ Continued on page 4 
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Drive far.. 
drive fast with 


With Mobiloil “BB” protecting your engine, your 
car will last longer. Your Buick instruction book says 
of lubrication— “too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon its importance. Buick owners are pro- 
vided with a product of such mechanical excellence 
that it must be realized that like any other piece of 
good machinery, it performs at its best only when it 
is properly lubricated.” 

Follow that advice now! Start the new motoring 
season right. Drain and refill with Mobiloil “BB” 
today — the oil that is especially made for your car. 

Proven economy — lower oil consumption, less 
gas, fewer repair bills, and longer car life—has made 
Mobiloil the largest-selling oil in the world today. 
For correct lubrication of your transmission and dif- 


. Oo ¢4 oO As 


Mobiloil 


ferential gears, be sure to ask for Mobiloil “€ 
famous for effortless, silent gear -shifting. 


Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum radio program “The Inside 
Story of Names that Make the News.”— every Friday night at 
9:30 E.S.T., Columbia Broadcasting System, coast-to-coast. 


Mobiloil “BB” 


BUICK LA SALLE GRAHAM 
CADILLAC FRANKLIN 


Where the major portion of car operation is 
at relatively low speed, such as in city driving 
and on short runs, the next lighter grade 
should be used, Mobiloil “AF”. 


VACU. UM 


CORPORATION 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW 


YORK AND VACUUM OII 
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More Poultr 


Dollars 


How to Get Them 


By L. E. Card 


‘Le qualification of a successful 
poultryman is ability to make sub- 
stantial profits. This includes the 
ability to produce from a given num- 
ber of hens, in a given length of 
time, the greatest number of eggs, 
of the best m&tket quality, at the 
least possible cost. There are many 
ways of increasing the egg yield from 
a flock but some of them are too 
costly to be worthy of serious con- 
sideration by busy farm folks. In 
order to place a proper value on the 
many practices that are advocated 
from time to time it is necessary to 
distinguish between good husbandry 
on one hand and economic manage- 
ment on the other. 

Every study that has been made 
shows clearly the value of a high 
average egg yield. The flocks show- 
ing the higher production are always 
more profitable than the flocks hav- 
ing low egg yields. A survey of 1,334 
flocks in Missouri is typical. Here it 
was found that flocks averaging less 
than 100 eggs per bird a year gave a 
labor income of $1.41 for each hen 
kept. The return per bird steadily 
increased with higher egg produc- 
tion. Those av i 8 126 to 150 
eggs per bird averaged $2.50 and in 
flocks where the hens averaged 176 
to 200 eggs each the average labor 
income per hen was $3.16.Egg prices 
were higher then, but the same rela- 
tive difference would be found 
now. 





well. The influence of early hatching 
on profits is well shown by results 
obtained from farm flocks in Illinois 
and on commercial poultry farms in 
New York. 

In 74 farm flocks in Illinois where 
chicks were hatched in February 
and March, the average return per 
hen was $4.26. In 165 flocks where 


Illinois Experiment Station 


Early hatched chicks pay best 


of the hatching was done in April, 
the average labor income was $1,591, 
and on 36 commercial poultry farms 
in that state which depended upon 
May hatches the average labor in- 
come was $1,183. 

That hens must be well fed if they 
are to lay a large number of eggs 
should be fairly plain. On the New 
York poultry farms just men- 
tioned it was found that sort- 





One important reason why 
a high egg yield is more prof- 
itable than a low egg yield is 
found in the reduced feed 
cost of each dozen eggs. As 
average egg production in- 
creased for each group men- 
tioned above, the feed cost of 
a dozen eggs decreased from 
19.7 cents in the lowest pro- 
ducing flocks to 17.5 and 15.2 
cents, respectively, in the 


ures were obtained during the 
10-year period from IgIg to 





Cuicks must be hatched early to pay 
most profits. In 74 Illinois farm flocks 
chicks hatched in February and March 
returned $4.26 per hen. In 165 flocks April 
hatched chicks paid $3.60 each, and in 81 
flocks where chicks were hatched in May 
and June the returns were only $2.86 per 
bird. Prices were higher then but the same 
relative difference exists now. This is just 
one of many important points L. E. Card 
emphasizes in this article— Editors. 


ing out a group in which the 
amount of feed consumed per 
hen was high, automatically 
sorted out a group of farms 
on which a high egg yield was 
obtained. There were 37 
farms on which the feed con- 
sumed per bird was more 
than 85 pounds for the entire 
year. 
eggs per bird on these farms 
was 142. 

On the 41 farms with an 


less than 75 pounds per bird, 








1928 

Another reason why a high 
egg yield is an aid to profits is that 
the extra eggs are usually obtained 
during the fall and winter months at 
the beginning of the laying year, 
and during the late summer months 
at the end of the year, when prices 
are higher than in the spring and 
early summer. In order to get high 
winter egg yields it is necessary to 
hatch pullets early and to feed them 
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hatches were made in April, the re- 
turn was $3.60, and in 81 flocks 
where hatches were made in May 
and June, the average return per hen 
for the year was $2.86. 

On 24 commercial poultry farms 
in New York where most of the 
hatching was done in March, the 
average labor income was $2,645. 
On 52 such farms where a large part 


the average egg yield was on- 
ly 118. This simply empha- 
sizes the fact that high egg produc- 
tion requires more feed per hen than 
does low egg production. It means 
that in actual practice it pays to 
feed hens well. 

Many poultry enterprises are less 
profitable than they might be be- 
cause they are too small. This does 
not mean that every farmer should 
have a large [ Continued on page 58 
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ILLUSION: 


One of Houdini’s most spectacular escape 
feats was performed with a huge milk can 
filled with water. He invited persons of 
the audience to bring padlocks and lock 
him into the can. He got into the can, the 
lid was put on and fastened with several 
padlocks. A screen was placed in front of 
the can. Assistants stood by with stop 
watches and fire axes to save him from 
drowning after a certain time. About a 
minute later, the screen was removed, 
Houdini was seen panting and dripping... 
the padlocks remaining intact! 


EXPLANATION: 


The usual method of escaping from a milk 
can is as follows: The lid of the can is 
apparently securely padlocked to the lower 
portion, but actually the metal band to 
which the staples are attached is the top 
of a short inner lining. The performer, 
after being locked into the can, pushes the 
lid upward with his head and the short 
inner lining is forced out of place, permit- 
ting his escape. The screen isthen removed. 
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——_— VO TRICKS 
JSUST COSTLIIER 
TOBACTOS 
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Ls FUN 10 BE POOLED 


... LDS MORE FUN To Kvow 


What exciting magic there is in ciga- 
rette advertising! 

Let’s look at one of its greatest i/- 
lusions. .. that cigarettes can be mys- 
teriously given superior “FLAVOR.” 


THE EXPLANATION: Just three factors 
control the flavor of a cigarette. The 
addition of artificial flavoring... the 
blending of various tobaccos... and 
the quality of the tobaccos themselves. 
Quality is the most important. Arti- 
ficial flavoring can never wholly dis- 
guise the poor flavor of cheap tobaccos. 
The blending of several cheap, 
raw tobaccos cannot improve 
the flavor of any of them. A fine 





cigarette is a cigarette blended from 
costly, ripe tobaccos. 


DGB it is a fact, well known 
by leaf tobacco experts, 
that Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. 


This is why the Camel flavor has never 
been rivaled. ..why Camels have given 
more pleasure to more people than any 
other cigarette ever made. 

In more costly tobaccos lies the secret 
of Camels’ delicate ‘‘ bouquet’’.. . of 
their rich, cool flavor—of their non- 
irritating mildness. It’s the tobacco 
that counts. 

All the natural goodness of Camel’s 
tobacco is kept fresh and rich for you 
by the air-tight, welded Humidor Pack. 
Don’t remove it. It’s moisture-proof 
cellophane also protects your Camels 
from dust and germs. Put a pack in 
your pocket today. 
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that’s why I am enjoying 
Delco electricity now,” 
Says Wm. L. Snell of Ohio. 


“I know how easy it is to keep putting 
th: gsoff. But as far as installing Delco 
electricity is concerned, I decided we 
had waited long enough. For I believe 
in buying when prices are down. 
“Now we are enjoying Delco elec- 
tric light and power in the house, the 
barn, and the workshop. And we know 
that we'll never look back with regret 
to the opportunity offered by today’s 


low prices.” Wm. L. Snell 


You, too, can save money today by taking 
advantage of the low prices on Delco 
electricity. For Delco prices are back to 
the level of seventeen years ago! Our 
newest plant—the 600-watt Engineering 
Triumph—with a full set of glass-jar 
batteries, is a remarkable bargain. It’s 
the greatest value Delco ever offered. And 
it’s built to use but very little fuel and 
to last for many years. 

Write for illus- 
trated literature 
and full details 
about our easy 
payment plan. 
Mail the coupon 
below. 





ELECTRIC POWER ana LIGHT PLANTS 


Electric Appliances for A. C. or D.C. Current 
EVERY ONE A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. D-714, Rochester, N. Y. 
Without any obligation, I would like to know 
more about: 
[] Delco-Light Plant [] Delco 32-volt Radio 
_) Delco Battery Radio [_| Delco A-C Electric Radio 


[_] Delco Water Systems ) Delcogas 

{_}] Delco Vacuum Cleaners C] Delco Fans 

] Delco-Light Batteries 

ND Gdn btinddettetcantececetusdeupunendiwaeas 
Pa Ocvenstes Giisinccescdsccesssbeeedecses ‘ 
Ga cewnsdctedsice<etsss TDs cnabbeinnt 
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Our Girls Conducted by 


Flower Ladies 


Morner was making plans for a 
party for Carol and her friends and 
Carol had asked to make the placecards 
herself. Mother readily consented so 
Carol made twelve little flower ladies 
(as she called them for they looked so 
dainty and flowerlike) and to their skirts 
pinned strips of paper with the girls’ 
names marking their places at the table. 
This is how she made the first one. The 
others were made in the same manner, 
paper of different colors being used for 
variety. 

She took a pretty face from a fashion 
page, mounted it on cardboard, and 
cut it out. She glued this head to the 
flat end of a toothpick. 

Next Carol cut a strip of crepe paper 
nine inches long and four and one-half 
inches wide. She cut scallops about one- 
half inch deep along both of the nine- 
inch sides. 

A fold 114 inches wide (measuring 
from the top of the scal- 
lops) was then made the 
length of the paper. The 
paper was. gathered at 
this fold and tied around 
the toothpick just below 
the head, with a bit of 
narrow ribbon of the same 
color as the paper. 

With her fingers she 
folded the scallops down 
and spread them out to 
form a ruffle just below 
the lady’s head. It was 
folded low in front but 
left high in the back, so 
the cardboard side of her 
head was hidden. (The 
back of a head could have 
been found and pasted on, 
or her hair colored to har- 
monize with the costume.) 

Slightly below her waist, 
where the ribbon was tied, 
her dress was spread out, 
in a hoopskirt effect, by 
placing one hand inside and puffing it 
out with the fingers. The lady now stood 
alone upon the table, her skirt being 
sufficiently stiff; and she looked like a 





Tiny chair seats crocheted or hooked will add a 
cozy look to the chair as well as make it softer 


flower with a fairy face in her dainty 
crepe paper dress. 

Carol told her friends how to make 
them and they gave a set of paper 





“Candy cornflowers”’ 
for luncheon favors 


Julia Bourne 








Marguerite Ernst tells how to 
make flower ladies for placecards 


ladies to a tiny crippled girl, making 
her very happy indeed. 

By using paper in pale shades of blue, 
lavender, green, pink, orange, and yel- 
low, the ladies will look 
like a flower garden. White 
is also pretty; and bright 
red frocks, with dark hair 
and dark eyed faces, look 
like elfin poppies.—Mar- 
guerite Ernst, Pa. 


Candy 


Cornflowers 


Tue first time I enter 
tained my 4-H club | 
wanted some attractive 
favors for the luncheon. 
After considerable experi- 
menting I worked out a 
flower. I cut a slice from 
the bottom of a gumdrop. 
On the sticky side I press- 
ed in seven kernels of large 
size candy corn, for petals. 
A tiny piece of yellow 
gumdrop formed the cen- 
ter. I used green flower 
stem wire such as you buy where crepe 
paper is sold, for a stem. Perhaps you 
could use a piece of wire, wound with 
green paper. I cut a side from a green 
gumdrop, shaped it a little with my 
fingers, and made a leaf, which I stuck 
onto the wire stem. These colorful and 
tasty “cornflowers”’ looked attractive on 
the plates.—Shirley Gladson, Iowa. 


The Shamrock 


Sure the shamrock that grows on ould 
Ireland’s soil 
"Twill niver be grown on anither, 
Tho you steal it away so loyal ’twill be 
’Twill pine and its fair leaves will 
wither. 


But bring just a bit of the soil that it 
loves, 
It thrives and is greener than grasses; 
They are sweethearts the two and they 
iver will be 
A symbol for all lads and lasses. 
—Anita Pinkham, Minn. 





Next month—a suprise! It has to do 
with the outdoors. Watch for it. 
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he Fisher No Draft 
Danger ? y 1.C.V. Ventilation 


(Individually Controlled Ventilation) 


Ends These 


Annoyances! 


The Fisher No Draft Ventilation system inaugurates a new era 
Wet or stormy days mean fogged win- . ‘ e 
dows ia 0. comventianstege Getull cat of comfort and safety for everyone who drives or rides in an 
automobile. 


Ever since its introduction, this remarkable Fisher development 
has been hailed by motorists everywhere as the most important 

y advancement in motoring comfort and safety since the advent 
of the closed body. 


; And this is why the new Fisher No Draft Ventilation system is 
ASUTer this proving such an outstanding success: 


. ? It entirely eliminates the annoyance of chilling drafts; it abolishes 
1SCOM ort the dangers of driving with clouded windshield and windows; 
zi and it does away completely with the inconveniences and un- 

healthfulness of a close, stuffy atmosphere within the car. 


This new ventilation system is extremely simple to operate, and 
very effective in its results. It makes possible a constant circula- 
tion of fresh air without a single discomforting draft. 


It puts complete individual control of ventilation at the com- 
mand of every passenger. It avoids dangerous fogging of wind- 
shield and windows without letting weather into the car. And 
it provides a greatly increased volume of fresh air for comfort 
on hot summer days. 


But, to appreciate fully this truly remarkable advance in motoring 

safety and comfort, have the Fisher No Draft Ventilation system 
APRA GS. * aig Se Seer “ee demonstrated at any General Motors salesroom, where you may 
he teas taesell Gu delay dese, soba also view the many other impressive new value-features of Bodies 
less of the driver’s or passengers’ comfort by Fisher—in General Motors cars. 
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Exclusively in CADILLAC + LASALLE - BUICK - OLDSMOBILE - PONTIAC - CHEVROLET 





Squibs from a Farmer’s Notebook 


We need a grouping for school purposes 
that meets the conditions of the com- 
munity and is not blindly regulated to 
fit certain squares on the map. 


* * « 


As WE checked over our farm ma- 
chinery this spring in preparation for a 
good start when the time comes, I could 
not help noticing how different things 
begin to look worn out. | think that 
same condition holds true on most 
places. We have been going along with- 
out any buying for years and the equip- 
ment shows it. Sooner or later there 
comes a time when the repair bill and 
loss of time make it too expensive to 
operate a machine. We are gambling 
now that we can get by again without 
that trouble. But no one likes to gam- 
ble. If his own machine breaks down, he 
must borrow his neighbor’s. Eventually 
that means the more rapid wearing out 
of what machinery there is in the 
neighborhood. Somewhere | have a corn 
binder. It had several parts worn out. 
I] did not fix it up as we were using a 
silage harvesting machine and did not 
need it. The neighbors borrowed it and 
with parts of similar machines repaired 
it and used it. That is the story in 
many places. Some day the baling wire 
will wear out and then there will have 
to be replacement. There is piling up a 
veritable deluge of buying that will 
have to come some day, There is no 
need to fear that when we get some 
money it will not find its way into the 
channels of industry. Farm buildings 
and fences are in about the same condi- 
tion and these we cannot borrow from 
the neighbors. We certainly have the 
appetite for business if we can only get 
the cash to operate. 
* * 4% 

There is a little nook among the hills 
near us where we go every spring in 
hepatica time. It is in a deep steep-sided 
ravine. An old sugar mz iple that towers 
above everything else stands near the 
top of the south bank. Below it that 
whole nerth slope, when the time is 
just right, is spread thick with thou- 
sands of clusters of hepaticas. They 
range from white to all the tints in 
their color range. When I am out there 
in the woods and look down on this 
wonderful flower bed of Nature, some- 
thing seems to lift me higher toward 
God than I can ever get otherwise. I 
never can explain it but there is 


pose of farm operation it is not neces- 
sarily a hardship. The price never meas- 
ured or limited the productive ability of 
the place. The community is blessed not 
by the sale value of the land but by the 
cash value of what it produces. I can 
see a future blessing to rural life from 
this drop in land prices. Under normal 
times it will be possible for more folks 
to own homes without the overload of 
inflated price put on by speculation. It 
may mean a finer life than we have ever 
had. With it will have to come some of 
the homely pioneer virtues of thrift, 
economy, and faith but these things, 
combined with the best we now have, 
can build the finest rural life the world 
has ever seen. 
* * & 

The land man who says the drop in 
land prices was due to the fact that the 
tenant farmer, who had always been 
looked on as the ultimate purchaser, 
spent all his money for autos, radios, 
and movies instead of saving it to buy 
a farm, started his story at the wrong 
wre When the land prices were 
,00sted so high that a renter could never 
hope to buy a farm and pay for it out 
of the earnings he frequently got dis- 
couraged with saving and did in some 
cases go wild on spending. 





A circle of earth upthrust with green, 

A lark note like a winging dart: 

Sky tender with April and swift rain 

Then: 

Magic and folded leaf 

Bring forth spring’s bleeding heart. 
—Mildred Fowler Field. 


Make Gold Our Servant— 
Not Our Master 


[| Continued from page 16 | 


sumption, we must find a way to put the 
unemployed to work so that they can 
consume, rather than to attempt to cut 
production to what an unemployed man 
can buy. 


lr IS easy to be deluded by apparent 
efficiency in factories into thinking that 
the needs of humanity can be supplied 
by a few hours of work per week. Divi- 
sion of labor leads to erroneous conclu- 
sions as to increases in efficiency, be- 
cause only a part of the process is visible. 


| Continued from page 15] 


A farmer with a tractor, tractor equip- 
ment, a combine, and a truck, is able to 
grow and harvest much more wheat 
than was formerly grown per farmer. 
The increase in efficiency is es less than 
is assumed, because there has been a 
change in the residence of those whose 
time is involved in. the production of 
wheat. Many invisible persons are in- 
volved in the production of machinery 
and fuef that the farmer uses. 
Statements are commonly made of the 
spectacular increase in the output of 
2 om per worker in the shoe factory. 
These are misleading. The labor on a 
pair of shoes includes a part of the time 
of the persons growing cattle and hand- 
ling, marketing, and skinning them, 
labor involved in the handling, shipping, 
and tanning of hides, and labor involved 
in the handling and shipping of leather. 


Some workers must make the ma- 
chinery used in these industries, others 
must make the buildings and the build- 
ing materials involved in this endless 

rocess. Still others must finance the 
Seaniaoes: Back of these there is the min- 
ing of coal, the building of railroads and 
of electrical hnes and electrical equip- 
ment, and the production of cotton and 
tanning materials. 

To complete the process, the shoes 
must be shipped, and sold at retail. This 
involves the time of more bank clerks, 
railroad employees, traveling salesmen, 
retail salesmen, delivery boys, store 
builders, and paper box manufacturers, 
and further fuel and light. Finally the 
shoes are fitted to the buyer’s foot. No 
mass production has done away with 
the consumer’s desire to try on several 
pairs. Itisnot probable that any sudden 
decrease in the time required has oc- 
curred in the complete process. 


Ar NO time in history have we any 
statistical evidence of a sudden increase 
in the output of total goods per capita. 
Spectacular inventions sometimes affect 
one industry, and there is a steady 
growth in efficiency in all industry, but 
never a sudden increase in all industry. 
We now have two examples of striking 
decreases in output per worker due to 
unemployment resulting from the panics 
of 1920 and 1929. From such low bases, 
a rapid increase to normal can occur. 
Thruout history a decline in prices due 
to monetary causes has always popularly 
been attributed to overproduc- 





something about those beautiful 
clusters of bloom pushing up 
from their background of brown 
dead leaves ahead of all else 
that seems to reestablish me in 
the promises of God. Out of sor- 
row will come joy, out of tribu- 
lations will come rejoicing, out 
of death will come life. Possibly 
that is what the Master meant 
when he said, “Consider the 
lilies of the field.” 
* * * 

In some quarters there is re- 
gret as regards the slump in land 
prices. Of course it is a disaster 





tion without stopping to look at 
the facts. Some persons have ob- 
served a small portion of the pro- 
duction processes and have made 
the mistake of accepting the 11- 
lusion of spectacular increases in 
efficiency. So far as the writer 
has observed, no person who has 
studied the statistics of pro- 
duction has found any evidence 
to support the thesis that over- 
production caused the depres- 
sion. There are records of correct 
forecasts on the basis of mone- 
tary factors. 

In the April issue of Successful 
Farming 1 will explain the part 








to land speculators. Many of 
them are ruined by it but to the 
man who owns land for the pur- 
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Jersey calf (to Holstein calf) 


‘“*There now, don’t you think 
my ma puts out better dinners than your ma does?”’ 


gold is playing in our present 
trouble. 
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ee coueeee. all your power needs 


OW cost farm power is needed today. 
Thousands of farmers are profiting by 
the lower production costs possible with 
the Case Model “CC” All-Purpose Tractor. 


It will make important savings for you in 
two ways. Ist: The capacity for fast work 
enables you to do all your operations on 
time. Hours or days are saved on each job. 
2nd: Adaptable to all farm work, it not 
only cuts he cost of every operation but it 
assures a better quality of work. 


No tractor is a bargain even at a low 
price unless it fits all your power needs. 
Farmers generally have learned by experi- 
ence that adaptability and ample power are 
the first essentials of a farm tractor. These 
and other important features make the Case 
Model “CC” the greatest dollar value today: 


You get full adaptability. It plants and culti- 
vates row crops, plows and prepares the seedbed, 
operates power take-off binders, corn picker and 
hay tools; furnishes power for thresher, silo filler 
and other belt machines. 


# cs ’ You get more power. The dependable engine 
can be throttled to half its normal speed without let 
down in pull on drawbar or belt. This means eco- 
nomical operation on light as well as heavy loads. 


You get a wide variety of speeds. Because 
of steady engine pull, three forward gears and a 
wide range of throttle control, any working pace 
from a slow walk to over five miles an hour may 
be obtained. 
You get lighter weight. Its weight is but slight- 
PL at i; g ly more than that of two horses, yet it does the 
© Plants or cu ie sie work of four to eight. Reduced weight prevents 
FO 40 BETES B ORY packing. You can get into the fields early in the 
© Plows 8 to 12 acres spring and get your work done on time. 
© Disks 25 to 40 acres You get easier handling. Wheel spacing at 
© Harrows 50 to 90 acres 2-inch intervals from 84 to 48 inches, swingin 
© Operates any belt or drawbar, quick turning, power lift implements an 
power take-off machine many other features enable you to do more work. 
Now is the time to investigate what these 
new power economies mean to you. It 


costs nothing to find out. Any Case dealer 
( yN will supply you with the information you 
need—or use the coupon. 


CHECK HERE Y 
““CC”’ Tractor 


Other Tractors 
Tractor Plows 
ow ‘ened 2 Walking Plows 
Harrows 
Disk Harrows 
Planters 
Grain Drills 
Cultivators 
Hay Tools 
Grain Binders 


Corn Binders 


J..1. CASE CO., Dept. C-90, Racine, Wis. 
I would like to have you send me, without 
obligation, booklets on machines checked. 


Name allie cael 
. 2 Size of Farm 


Include also booklets on a 
Other Farm Machines 


Send for FREE Booklets J! 


HNoOooooooooo00n0 














raiding the treasury —the 
treasury of golden health! 


But don’t stop him — let him “get 
away with it’’! He’s after those full- 
ripened, delicious California Prunes 
he likes so well. They'll keep him fit 
and happy— for these are the price- 
less rewards they pay in glowing 
good health: 

Quick energy from the natural fruit 
sugars absorbed almost immediately 
by the blood stream! Strength from 
the minerals that build blood, bone 
and tissue! Resistance to infection — 
thanks to the vitamin A content in 
these luscious prunes. And, of course, 
you know how they tone the entire 
system by regulating it in a mild nat- 
ural way-—reason enough to serve 
California Prunes in some delightful 
way at least once daily! 

Cook a week’s supply and have it 
handy in the ice box. See how it 
tempts the’ pantry pirates.”” See how 
many different delightful salads and 
desserts this 7-day bowl’’ will make. 
And note, then, the dividends that 
California Prunes payin better health! 


FREE RECIPE BOOK 


“*Prunes for Epicures,” address the United 
P rune Sees 226 Sansome St., Dept. 
3-SF, San Francisco, California. 


California 


pica 


EVERY anh IN SOME WAY 


“ JN y 
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Quilts of the 


A RECENT quilt fair made me think 
of many precautions that we should ob- 
serve when we plan a new quilt. Quilts 
have so much sentiment that each one 
should be perfect. 

When we consider the time and work 
spent on every quilt we realize that it is 
worthy of the most durable material. It 
is very unwise to embroider or put 
patchwork or applique on a flimsy back- 
ground of the entire work. Materials 
should be chosen with that in mind. 

Next we must give a thought or two 
to the color scheme. Quilts made of new 
colors should have very careful planning 
and study. When we look at the most 
perfect old quilts we frequently wonder 
how they ever dared to use that gay ar- 
ray of colors. But those very colors that 
are so beautiful today have won some 
of their beauty thru washings, sunnings, 
and use. Years do a lot to mellow some 
of those old masterpieces. 

But that isn’t to discourage us in mak- 
ing a choice in new colors for there are 
those that combine beautifully and be- 
come more perfect with every addition. 

I know you will like the two quilts we 


The **Trip Around the World”’ is one of 
the most popular quilts of the day 





This is the Blossom Time quilt 











Day 


are offering this month.They are two of 
the most popular quilts of the season. 
The Blossom Time quilt (the one il- 
lustrated at the top of the page) is first 
among favorites. You will enjoy watch 
ing the beautiful flowers become lovelier 
with each additional stitch you take. 
There is a gay variety of blossoms, each 
one embroidered in it’s natural colors. 
A few of the flowers are: lilac, tulip, 
golden rod, June rose, geranium, corn 
flower, pond lily and California poppy. 
The Blossom Time quilt set consists of 
blocks, 9 by 9 inches, each one a 
different floral design, stamped on ex 
cellent quality longcloth. The price is 
$1 per stamped set. Cotton kits con- 
taining 16 skeins of six strand fast color 
floss cost 50 cents, or 25 skeins of all 
needed colors, 75 cents. The quilting 
for the plain blocks, and the cutting 
guide for the border cost 10 cents. 
ANOTHER Favorite. Among the most 
popular patchwork quilts is the rainbow 
“Trip Around The World.” This quilt is 
sometimes known as the mosaic. It is 
made of little squares which are of all 
sorts of gay designs and colors. This 
is an ideal quilt to make after you 
have an accumulation of scraps, 
since it requires so many different 
colors. 

Since this is one of the most popu- 
lar quilts of this season, you will want 
to have it for your collection. Many 
of our readers have no doubt seen it 
illustrated in our new 32-page Colo 
nial Quilt Book which shows patch- 
work, embroidery, applique, and 
quilting designs in colors. “The Trip 
Around the World,” or any other one 
pattern shown in the previous issues, 
will be sent free with the book, which 
costs only 25 cents. Single patterns 
are 10 cents each, or three for 25 
cents. Be sure to enclose a clipping 
of the pattern you desire when or 
dering. Send stamps or coin to, De 
partment Q., Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, low a, for your choice of 
quilt patterns. 













SPEND LESS-BAKE A BETTER GAKE 
YOU CAN-BUT NOT WITH ORDINARY FLOUR 


AKE-MAKERS with big ambitions— 
( and slim pocketbooks—this dare 
is for you! 

A quick-and-easy recipe is printed on 
this page. It calls for two eggs—no more 
—very little shortening. But make it up 
—using Swans Down Cake Flour, ex- 
actly as the recipe tells you. Then jot 
down the cost—and compare! Feel the 
delicate... silky texture! Taste the de- 
liciousness! You never before made so 
luxurious a cake —/for so little! 

The credit, of course, is Swans Down’s. 
To get anywhere near so gorgeous a 
cake with ordinary flour, you’d have to 
throw economy out the window. You'd 


have to use more eggs, more shortening. 


Swans Down's secret is simple. All 
wheat is not alike. Ordinary flour, de- 
signed primarily for bread-making, is 
nilled from wheat with a tough, elastic 
rluten—necessary to withstand the 
kneading and rising of bread dough. 
But Swans Down is made from wheat 
that has tender, pliable gluten—ideal 
for the delicate quick expansion of a 
cake mixture. What’s more, Swans Down 
; 27 times as fine as ordinary flour... 
That’s why with Swans Down you spend 


NOW!...Lowest Price in Swans Down History! 


SWANS DOWN ox 











Jess and get better cakes! Buy Swans 
Down now—at the new low price! Swans 
Down is a product of General Foods. 


Do tricks — with this one easy recipe! 
Change the shapeof thiscake, if you like. 
Bake it as a loaf—in an 8 x 8 x 2-inch 
pan in a moderate oven (350° F.) for 
so minutes. Or turn it into 24 lovely 
cup cakes—bake them in moderate oven 
(375° F.) for 20 to 25 minutes. Use 
Mocha, caramel, cocoanut, butter, or 
boiled frostings—and discover some 


1 


thrilling new flavor combinations. 


Tune in on General Foods Baking 
Day. Complete course in home-baking 
by Frances Lee Barton, famous Swans 
Down cake-maker. Every Thursday, 
11:1 A.M., Eastern Standard Time, 
over WEAF and 35 associated N.B.C. 
stations. 

Bargain! Clever new measuring cup! 
A real help to perfect baking. Accurate 
—plainly marked—approved by U.S. 
Bureau of Standards. Sturdy aluminum 
— with new, easy-to-hold, gaily paint- 
ed handle. Cupand “New CakeSecrets,” 
world-famous Swans Down recipe 
booklet, both for only 20C (joc in 
Canada). “New Cake secrets’’ alone, roc. 


: SWANS:DOWN 


CAKE iy 








was destin an endl 


SOUTHERN SPANISH CAKE (2 eggs) 


Mixing time 16 minutes Baking time 25 minutes 


134 cups sifted Swans 44 cup butter or other 
Down Cake Flour shortening 
1% teaspoons baking 1 cup sugar 
powder 2 egg yolks, well 
14 teaspoon salt beaten 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 14 cup of mills 


2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt, 
and cinnamon, and sift together three times. Cream 
butter thoroughly, add sugar gra y, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks, and 








beat well; then add flour, alter: h a 
small amount at a time. Beat afte une 
til smooth. Fold in egg w! ed 
8-inch layer pans in moderate mine 
utes. Spread with Mor » Frosting. D > recipe 









e 9-inch layers. (All measurements are level.) 


MOROCCO FROSTING 





2 egg whites, unbeaten 5 tablespoons cold 
14 cups granulated water 
sugar 1 square Baker’s 
Unsweetened 
Chocolate, melted 
, and water in upper part of 
) c ht } beater until 
ughly mixed. Plac ‘ rat g water, 





th ili 
beat constantly with rotary egg beater, and cook 7 
minutes, or until frosting will stand in peaks. Re- 
m from fire, fold in chocolate carefully but 
t ighly and spread on cake. Makes enough 
fr 


sting to cover tops and sides of two 8-inch layers. 


@® BARGAIN!... SEND TO-DAY! @ 





(Check the offer you prefer, we'll pay the postage.) 


Frances Lee Barton, GENERAL FOODS, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Ss. F.—3-33 
] Enclosed is roc (stamps or coin), for which I 
am to receive a copy of “‘New Cake Secrets.” 
Enclosed is 20c (30c in Canada) for which I am 
to receive the handy measuring cup described 
above, Also a copy of “*New Cake Secrets 











(Fill in completely— print name and address 
If you live in 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario 


Canada, address 








































famous Stars of the Screen 


& 
. die 
“ 





Snapped by JOHN BOLES 
at the Gocognut Grove 
* in Hollywood 


Complexions 


that fascinate 
——. even in a snapshot enlargement 
What is the secret these exquisite 


Why don’t YOU try 
stars all know? “‘Above everything 


Hollywood ’s Beauty Care? else,” they say, “we guard complex- 


ion beauty. We use Lux Toilet Soap!” 
HE Hollywood screen stars are Of the 694; 
lovely always. Even a snapshot the important actresses 


shows them radiantly fresh—youth- in Hollywood, including all stars, 
ful! 686 use this fragrant white soap 


regularly! It has been made official 


Snapshots are not kind—every by all the big film studios 


woman knows that. But the stars 
face even this test fearlessly! How Why don’t you try the beauty 
charming is the trio above—Loretta soap of the stars—guard your com- 
Young, Polly Ann Young, Sally plexion as the world’s most beautiful 
Blane—snapped by John Boles in women do! Buy several cakes of this 
an informal moment at the popular gentle soap today. Watch your skin 
Cocoanut Grove! grow temptingly smooth and fresh! 


LUX Toilet Soap 


The Beauty Soap of the Stars 
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Home Work 


Every girl and boy knows how much 
home work reading, writing, and arith- 
metic require. But did you ever stop t 
think of the high honors that can be 
won in good looks, with just a small 
amount of home work? 

Beauty home work has-this advan 
tage. It consists of just a few little 
beauty rites that soon develop into 
habits. And first thing you know you are 
performing all the necessary home work 
in beauty without even thinking about it. 

Let’s make out a schedule of home 
beauty habits. 

Now for a drink of cold water—one or 
two glassfuls. 

Next-wash your face and hands with 
plenty of soap and warm water. Rinse 
them with cold water. As you dry your 
hands, gently push back the cuticle 
around your fingernails, with the 
towel. Clean your fingernails. 

Comb your hair. You’ll probably pre- 
fer taking time out at night to give it a 
hundred or so “licks” with the hair 
brush. 

Eat a substantial breakfast. Wash 
your teeth. So much for the morning 
home work. That isn’t much to do, is it? 

During the day while you’re at school 
you probably will not have another op- 
portunity to beautify yourself. But you 
can and should wash your hands good 
before you eat your lunch. Wash your 
hands again before you eat supper. 

Now for the beauty rites to be per- 
formed at night just before you go 
to bed. 

Brush your hair well. Also massage 
your scalp for a few minutes. An easy 
way is to rest your elbows on a table 
and, pressing your fingertips down firm- 
ly on your scalp, describe a circle. Go 
all over your scalp in this way. 

Then next, take a scouring bath with 
soap and warm water at least three timesa 
week before you go to bed. Anyway, wash 
your face and neck and hands thoroly. 

If you girls will now comb your hair 
and put on a hair net before you go to 
bed, you will marvel at how much easier 
it is to keep your hair looking nice! Be- 
fore you put on the net, press in your 
waves and arrange your hair just exactly 
as you want it and pin with many in. 
visible hairpins. 

Make it a practise to get eight hours’ 
sleep every night. 

As you go about your work at home— 
washing and wiping dishes, milking and 
doing the chores in general, watch to see 
if you are carrying yourself correctly. 
Keep your chest and chin up, your 
shoulders back and your stomach in. 
First thing you know it will become 
second nature for you to stand and carry 
yourself correctly. 

What are your particular beauty 
problems? Are you too fat? Or too thin? 
Is your hair coming out? Do you have 
dandruff? Isn’t your skin clear? Write 
Mary Joan about your beauty troubles 
and she will gladly write you a personal 
letter of advice. Address her in care of 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and be sure to inclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
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Showering 
Plants 


Do YOU give your plants a drink of | 
water every day?’’a youngster inquired 
of her gardening grandmother one Feb- 
ruary morning, as they turned the plants 
in the big, old-fashioned bay window, 
so the sunshine would be fairly dis- 
tributed on them. 

“Grandfather says I drown them once 
a week,” grandmother replied to the 
question. 

She went on to explain that experience 
had proved to her that a good soaking 
each week is of greater benefit to house- 
plants than is a daily sprinkling. 

“Forenoons furnish the best watering 
time in the winter, for there is less dan- 
ger of cold injury then,” she said. ““Some- 
times I set the flowers in pans of water, 
and let the roots drink up all they can 
hold. Wash day is a fine time to give the 
plants a bath. I set them in the rinse 
water, and cleanse the leaves, either by 
using a little sprinkling pot for the 
‘shower bath’ or by applying the water 
to the foliage gently with my hands. 

Dust must be washed from the leaves, 
since it is thru them that the plants 
breathe. The newly washed leaves will 
reach out their fresh green fingers to the 
sunlight in a gesture of gratitude—and 
they live and breath more vibrantly 
after their bath. 

“The air is very dry in heated houses 
in wintertime, and this has a bad effect 
on plants. Water evaporates thru the 
plant pores, much as it does from our 
skin. The amount that leaves the plant 
depends largely on the size of the leaf 
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surface and on the air’s dryness. So you | 


can see that some types of plants re- 
quire more frequent watering than 
others.” —J. C. P., Kans. 





A Word to the Wise 


M JTHERS and fathers! Does 
your boy or girl attend a rural 
school that is receiving the Rural 
Schools Bulletin? As you know 
this Bulletin is sent free of charge 
to 50,000 rural teachers. It con- 
tains ready-to-use lesson plans— 
based on Successful Farming 
which fit into the busy teacher’s 
regular program of teaching. We 
hope you will urge your boy or girl 
to make use of these lessons—to 
work them out at home with the 
aid of Successful Farming—and 
your sympathetic cooperation. We 
hope that you will give this Bu//e- 
tin as much consideration as the 
teacher from Missouri who said 
in a recent letter to us: 


“IT cannot begin to list all the 
advantages I see in this Bulletin, 
but I will say aside from making 
classes more socialized and inter- 
esting it fosters an interest in 
practical agriculture, promotes 
the social side of farm life, and 
gives the country boys and girls 
an admiration for the heritage 
they have received by having a 
home in nature’s paradise.” 


























At the first sign of 
sore throat—Listerine 


When your throat feels tight, “itchy,” or 
sore, gargle with full strength Listerine 
every two hours. 

You will be delighted to find how often 
such pleasant treatment brings relief. 

Listerine cleanses the inflamed tissues 
and kills germs clinging to them. 

Harsh mouth washes, so powerful they 
may irritate tissue, should be avoided in 
the treatment of throat trouble, since they 
aggravate the condition rather than im- 
prove it. 

Simple sore throat is often one of the 
symptoms of a cold. It is Nature’s warn- 
ing that the germs that cause or accom- 
pany a cold have entered through the 
mouth and lodged in the throat prior to 
traveling upward to the nose and head 
passages. 


Garsle twice a day for Colds 
If you would fight colds, gargle with full 


EFFECTIVE 


strength Listerine twice a day. As you 
know, many colds are caused by germs 
multiplying by millions in the mouth and 
throat. When Listerine comes in contact 
with such germs, it kills them outright..A 
reduction of bacteria ranging up to 99°, 
has been shown by tests. 

Scientifically conducted experiments 
have shown that those who gargled with 
full strength Listerine twice a day did not 
catch cold as frequently as those who did 
not gargle with it. Such findings are cor 
roborated by the experience of tens of 
thousands of men, women, and children. 

Moreover, Listerine, used at two-hour 
intervals, will often check a cold and keep 
it from becoming serious. Such results are 
due to the fact that, while Listerine kills 
germs, it does not irritate tissue. Remem- 
ber that factor of safety when purchasing 
a mouth wash. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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germicidal, yet non-irritating 
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GET THIS PINT OF 











Mi 31 Solution 


Here is a gift you'll surely wish to 
accept! A full pint of Mi 31 Solution 
—the antiseptic which kills twenty to 
thirty per cent more germs in normal 
gargling time as shown by actual mouth 
tests! Yet it is so safe and pleasant- 
tasting even children can use it full 
strength. 


Your nearest Rexall Druggist offers 
you this gift absolutely free. Get it; use 
it daily! See how effectively Mi31 
checks a cold. How it relieves a sore 
throat. How it overcomes every food 
odor, keeping the breath sweet. 


A gift to make friends 

Mi31 Solution is being purchased 
regularly from 10,000 Rexall Drug 
Stores. But now your nearest Rexall 
Druggist will give you a full pint free. 
He wants to know you and wants you 
to know the advantages of shopping 
at your Rexall Drug Store. 

Remember this about your Rexall 
Druggist. At his store, you can buy 
everything any other drug store sells. 
In addition he offers you thousands of 
articles you can buy nowhere else, and 
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Saves you money on every one. All this 
merchandise is produced exclusively 
for Rexall Druggists, and sent to them 
direct to save you the middleman’s 
profit. 
Mail gift coupon now 

Now you can try one of these fine 
products, free / Just mail the coupon to 
the United Drug Company, and a gi/t 
certificate, good at any Rexall Drug 
Store for a full pint of Mi 31 Solution 
will be sent to you. Liggett and Owl 
stores are Rexall Drug Stores. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 7 
FOR GIFT CERTIFICATE 


United Drug Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





Send gift certificate, good at my Rexall 
Drug Store for free pint Mi 31 Solution. 


ee J 
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Nearest Rexall Store vos 
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OFFER LIMITED: Coupon must be mailed 
not later than March 31, 1933. 














Washing Fabrics 


| Continued from page o¢ | 


todry. When entirely dry, it was pressed 
under a damp cloth. 

Proscem II: All of the sweaters in the 
family—and they were of various sizes 
and colors—were in need of washing. 

One by one they were measured— 
length, width, across shoulders and 
chest, and sleeve length. 

For the heavy sweaters belonging to 
the son and daughter of high school 
age, the washing machine was used. It 
was possible to wash them together be 
cause they were the same dark red 
in color, 

The tub was filled with lukewarm 
suds (never hot for woolens), the sweat- 
ers added, and the machine run for 3 to 
5 minutes. At the end of this time, they 
were transferred to clear, lukewarm 
water, softened with a mild water soft- 
ener (Remember—it is just as import- 
ant to soften the rinse water as the 
water used for suds.) 


The girls’ jerseys were washed sep- 


arately by hand, as was the baby’s 
sweater suit. Both jerseys were light 
colored with stripes of contrasting 


shades. One at a time they were slipped 
into a bowl of lukewarm suds where 
they were washed quickly but gently. 
Quick handling is very important in 
cases like these where colors are likely 
to run. 

After washing and rinsing, these 
sweaters were squeezed as dry as pos 
sible, then laid out eat on a table where 
they were pulled and pushed to fit the 
original measurements. A soft cloth or 
towel was placed in between the front 
and back to prevent the colored stripes 
from running thru. A nearby window 

was opened to hasten drying. Quick dry- 
ing is important because colors run only 
while moisture is present. As soon as the 
dye becomes dry, it can’t move out of 
its place. 


Tue baby’s sweater suit, being made 
of angora wool, needed special care 
during washing. Mrs. Smith was par- 
ticularly cautious about rubbing it be- 
cause she knew that even a moderate 
amount of rubbing would mat the long 
wool fibers and cause shrinking. It was 
quite dirty, so she gave it two sudsings 
instead of one. The beret she stretched 
over a piece of cardboard cut to fit, 
so that it would be kept in shape 
during drying. 

Proscem III: Jane, the oldest daugh- 
ter, had a gay silk scarf that had been 
looking rather grimy for a long time. 
She was afraid to wash it for fear the 
colors would run as they did in a 
friend’s scarf. 

It was with considerable misgiving 


that she plunged it into the bowl of 


cool suds that she had prepared under 
my direction. The temperature of the 
suds and the rinse water, as well, is most 
important for washing anything which 
is not entirely fast in color. The luke- 
warm water customarily used for fine 
fabrics is too warm for printed silks in 
colors which are inclined to bleed. For 
such semi-fast colored materials, the 
water should feel actually cold to the 
hands. 

The scarf was plunged into the suds. 
The color poured out into the water 
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but the scarf was kept constantly in 
motion so that one colored portion did 
not touch another for any length of 
time. After a minute in the first suds, 
it was transferred to a second cool suds 
and then to clear, cold water where it 
was rinsed until the color had practically 
ceased to run. 

Since quick drying is just as important 
as quick washing for colored things of 
this type, the scarf was rolled up in a 
soft towel which absorbed the excess 
moisture promptly. It was unrolled im- 
mediately and found to be almost dry 
enough to iron. 

If it had been a blouse or a dress, or 
even a double scarf, an extra towel 
would have been placed between the 
folds to prevent one color from touch- 
ing another and forming a “contact 
stain.” A larger garment also needs to 
be hung up to dry further after taking 
out of the towel. Never leave it rolled 
up until dry enough to iron. If you are 
in a hurry, you can roll it in a second 
towel to hasten drying. 

Silk or rayon, particularly crepes, 
should be ironed while evenly damp and 
stretched out under the iron to over- 
come the shrinkage that takes place 
when the material is wet. This is the 
only way to restore to its original size a 
crepe garment which has shrunk during 
washing. Some silk crepes—those heavy, 
cheap ones which are called weighted 
silks—can never be stretched to their 


original size, even by pulling and press- | 


ing while damp. Garments made of such 
silk should be washed only when large 
enough to allow for shrinkage. 


IF 


If you had all your life before you; 





If all your paths were very fresh and | 


new, 
Do you suppose that you could live it 
better, 
And do the things you’ve often said 
you'd do? 


















WITH MY WASH 





'M NOT QUITE READY 
YET, EDITH. \'M HAVING 
A TERRIBLE TIME 








LANO’'S SAKE, YOU'RE A SLOW ONE! 
MY WASH WAS OUT ON THE 
LINE AT TEN THIS MORNING 





































NO WONDER You’'RE HAVING 
SO MUCH TROUBLE! LOOK 
AT THOSE WATERY SUDS. 
THEY HAVEN'T ANY 
BODY TO THEM 











BUT 1 USE 
LOTS OF SOAP 

















YES —THE WRONG KIND OF SOAP! YOU 
OUGHT TO USE RINSO. A LITTLE GIVES A 
LOT OF RICH LIVELY SUDS THAT LOOSEN 
DIRT. IT'S GREAT SOAP FOR DISHES, TOO 
—AND SO EASY ON THE HANDS! 

























































NEXT WASHDAY 





TOM, I'M SO THRILLED! 
| USED RINSO IN MY 

WASHER TODAY AND 
THE CLOTHES CAME 
4 TO S SHADES 

WHITER. THE SUDS 
ARE MARVELOUS ! 





















THEY'RE NICE 
AND THICK —— 
1 THINK I'LL TRY 
RINSO OUT IN THE 
MILK- HOUSE FOR 
THE CANS AND 
SEPARATORS 

























_ Save money, too, with these 


Could you make all your dull days 
brighter? | 

Could you keep smiling all along the 
way? 

Could you make all your load seem 
lighter, 

And laugh tho’ sorrow darkened all the 
day? 


Could you make stepping-stones from 
all your troubles? 
Could you face every little fear and say: 


“Away, false friends, you’re only bub- | 


bles. 
Could you — and keep smiling all along 
the way? 


— Ruby King, Missouri. 





Levulose, a sugar far sweeter than 
cane or beet sugar, can be made from 
the tubers of the Jerusalem artichoke by 
a process worked out by the Iowa State 
College. The artichoke can be raised 
anywhere. The cultivated or improved 
artichoke yields as high as 12 percent 
sugar and from 10 to 20 tons of tubers 
per acre. 





Safe Use and Storage of Gasoline and 
Kerosene on the Farm, farmers’ bulletin 
No. 1678, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Price 5 
cents. 





rich, long-lasting suds! 


INSO SUDS are safe. That’s the impor- 
R tant thing about them. They save time 
and work on washday—they wash clothes 
4 to 5 shades whiter—sa/fe/y. The makers of 
40 famous washers recommend Rinso. You 
can trust your finest cottons and linens to 
its rich, gentle suds. 


Women who do not use a washing ma- 
chine say that clothes washed the Rinso 
way last from 2 to 3 times longer! That's 
because Rinso soaks out dirt. Not even the 
grimiest things need to be scrubbed. Of 
course they last longer! Many women say 
they save $100.00 a year — and more — on 
clothes by using these safe “scrubless” suds. 


A little Rinso whips into a tubful of thick 


suds — in the hardest kind of water. You 
don’t need any bar soaps, chips or softeners. 
Rinso does a wonderful job by itself... gets 
clothes the whitest, brightest you ever saw 


.-- safely. 
Great for dishes and all cleaning 


Try Rinso in the dishpan, if you wart to 
see what real lively suds can do. Grease 
goes in a flash. Rinso makes all cleaning 
easier—it’s simply grand in the milk-house 
for washing out cans, pails and separators. 
And so wonderfully easy on. the hands! 
Get the BIG, handy, household package. 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 









The biggest-selling 
package soap in America 











most women 
buy the lorge 
package 
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LAVA 


SHADOW PICTURES 





GEE ! THIS FANCY TOILET SOAP WAS NEVER 
MADE TO TACKLE THE GREASE ON My 
HANDS. Ir JUST CAN'T GET'EM CLEAN 





JIM 
WILLIAMS 


MRS. WILLIAMS 





WELL, TRY THIS LAVA 
1GOT DOWN AT THE STORE TODAY. 








NLL BE JGGEREO! WHY, THE GREASE 
1S ROLLING OFF QuicK AS A FLASH. 
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IF IT WORKS THAT FAST, 
LAVA OUGHT TOLAST LOTS LONGER 

witttams | TAAN THOSE FANCY TOILET SOAPS. 
it'LL SAVE ME SOME MONEY. 


JIM 








LAVA SAVES YOU MONEY—GETS 
DIRTY HANDS CLEANER— QUICKER 


Every time you wash a pair of really 
dirty, greasy hands with ordinary toilet 
soap you’re wasting money. Ordinary 
soap washes away rapidly and takes 
only the surface dirt. 

Lava Soap is especially made for 
washing extra-dirty hands. It gets grease 
and embedded dirt in Jess thana minute. 
And it lasts two or three times longer 
than ordinary toilet soaps. 

Another advantage in Lava is that 
it works equally well in any kind of 
water—hot or cold, hard or soft. And 
it contains glycerine to protect the skin. 

Use Lava for housework, too. It 


LAVA 


TAKES THE DIRT... 


quickly cuts burnt-on grease from pots 
and pans—and puts a shine on bath- 
tubs and wash basins. 

Your grocer sells Lava in two large 
sizes. 











SOAP 


PROTECTS THE SKIN 





x # 
MRS. WILLIAMS 4 
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SUCCESSFUL 
RECIPES 





Scalloped Carrots 
(Sere es O) 

Boilsix medium-sized carrotsin 
salted boiling water until tender. 
Drain and slice or dice into a buttered 
baking dish. In the meantime, melt 3 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a heavy 
saucepan. Add 3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
and smooth to a paste. Add 114 cupfuls 
of milk, stir until a thin sauce is formed, 
then add lg cupful of finely chopped 
American Cream cheese and continue 
stirring until the cheese is melted. Sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper. Pour 


over the carrots and lay ¢ or 6 strips of 


bacon, cut into halves, over the top. 
Place in a moderate oven of 375 degrees 
and bake until the bacon is somewhat 
crisped. This dish makes a nice meat 
substitute and we like it served with a 
tart crisp salad and hot bran muffins.— 


Mrs. E. L. B., Michigan. 


Cocoanut Custard Pie 

(Old-fashioned, easy, delicious) 
Beat the yolks of 3 eggs slightly, add 
14 cupful of sugar, 4 teaspoonful of 
salt, and 1 teaspoonful of vanilla. Heat 
2 cupfuls of milk to scalding and pour 
gradually over the egg mixture, blend- 
ing well. Add 4 tablespoonfuls of moist 
shredded cocoanut and pour into an un- 
baked pastry lined pan. Place in a hot 
oven haa degrees and bake 10 minutes 
then reduce the oven to 325 degrees un- 
til the custard is slightly firm to the 
touch. Make a meringue by beating the 
egg whites stiff, adding 4 tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, and 14 teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Pile roughly over the custard 
and bake very slowly for 15 or 20 min- 


utes.— Mrs. L. H., Nebraska. 


Graham Crackers 
(Makes 5 dozen) 

1 cupful of shortening 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 beaten eggs 

V6 tez ispoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 cupful of sweet milk 

5 to 6 cupfuls of graham flour 

1% teaspoonful of any baking powder 

Cream the shortening and sugar. Add 
the beaten eggs and mix thoroly. Add 
the soda dissolved in the sweet milk then 
add the graham flour mixed with the 
baking powder. The mixture should re- 
semble a stiff batter almost stiff enough 
to roll. Spread and press smooth to 14 
inch in thickness on greased cooky sheets 
and bake in a moderate oven of 400 de- 
grees. While warm, cut in squares.- 


Mrs. C. R. K., Missouri. 
Sardine Salad 


(Serves 6) 
6 hard-cooked eggs 
114 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
1 small can of sardines, minced (about 1 
cupful) 
3 tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise 
14 cupful of chopped pickle or olives 
Head lettuce or suredded cabbage 
Remove the egg yolks from the 
hard-cooked eggs and mash fine. Mix 
with the lemon juice, sardines, mayon- 
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naise, and pickles or olives. Slice a head 
of lettuce crosswise into inch slices or 
shred cabbage and arrange on individual 
plates. 

Garnish with mayonnaise and celery 
curls and serve cold.—Mrs. H. S. J., 
Nebraska. 


Baked Hominy and 


Tomatoes 
(A Lenten dish that serves 6) 

2 cupfuls of drained hominy 
114 cupfuls of canned tomatoes 
] beaten egg 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 cupful of bread crumbs 
Salt and pepper to taste 
14 cupful of chopped cheese may be added 

Mix the hominy (may be chopped 
fine or ground), tomatoes, and beaten 
egg. Melt the butter in a saucepan, add 
the crumbs, stir until mixed, then add 
half of the buttered crumbs to the 
hominy mixture. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper. Cheese added to the 
dish gives a nice flavor, as any leftover 
meat may likewise be utilized. Pour into 
a greased baking dish, cover with the 
remaining buttered crumbs and bake in 
a moderate oven of 350 degrees for 30 
minutes.—Mrs. G. W. O., lowa. 


Whole Wheat Prune 
Cookies 

(We liked these and so will you) 

16 cupful of shortening 

114 cupfuls of brown or white sugar 

l egg 

1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 

| cupful of sour milk 
1 cupful of chopped stewed prunes 

} cupfuls of whole wheat flour 

| teaspoonful of cinnamon 

14 teaspoonful of cloves 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of broken nutmeats 

Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Add the egg and beat until 
smooth. Add the soda dissolved in the 
sour milk, the prunes, then the whole 
wheat flour mixed with the spices and 
salt. Fold in the nutmeats and drop by 
spoonfuls onto a greased cooky sheet. 
Bake in a moderate oven of 375 degrees 
for 15 minutes.—Mrs. L. G. L., Michi- 


Our Favorite Cornbread 
1 tantalizing flavor you'll like) 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

9 teaspoonful of salt 

| teaspoonful of soda 

214 cupfuls of sour milk or buttermilk 

6 cupfuls of cornmeal 

9 cupfuls of flour 
2 to 1 cupful of ground or chopped fryed 
out cracklings or bacon 

Beat the egg in a mixing bowl. Add 
the sugar and salt then the soda dis 
solved in.the sour milk or buttermilk. 
\dd the cornmeal and flour and beat to 
ooth batter. Fold in the cracklings 
tryed out bacon and pour into a 
greased shallow baking pan. Bake in a 
erate oven of 400 degrees for about 
20 to 25 minutes. Serve hot.—Mrs. C. 
R, J .» Ohio. 


— — —_— 








Have one of your summertime rec- 

es on our successful recipe page. 
One dollar will be paid for each one 
printed. 











HE onh 


|! knows 


it tastes 


deliciou 


OU mothers will be delighted at the way 
your youngsters take to this crispy, de- 
licious-tasting breakfast food. 

Doubly delighted—for you know how help- 
ful Post’s Bran Flakes can be as a protection 
against constipation resulting from*too little 


bulk in the diet. 
Thousands of Children Suffer 


It is a fact that many children suffer from this 
type of constipation . . . while their parents, 
unsuspecting, see only the effects—listless- 
ness, ill temper, poor appetite. 

Post’s Bran Flakes protects your child 
against this condition. For it provides the 


bulk he needs . . . bulk that so many diets 
lack. Thus it helps to prevent intestinal 
sluggishness . . . and to insure normal 


elimination of food wastes. 


Follow this Health Program 


So naturally, we believe, you will want to 
serve Post's Bran Flakes regularly . . . as part 
of this proven health program: Lots of exer- 
cise and fresh air every day . . . enough sleep 
... plenty of water to drink . . . milk, fresh 
fruits and vegetables. And a daily helping 
.of Post's Bran Flakes. 

* How your child will love it . . . plain or 
with fruits or berries. You mothers and 
fathers, too! Your grocer has Post’s Bran 
Flakes ... A product of General Foods. 
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Their 


magic sound 
makes youngsters 
hungry 


YOU like to see the children 
eat. Well, give them a bowl of 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies and 
milk or cream. Watch the 
spoons get busy when these 
crisp rice bubbles begin to 


snap, crackle and pop! 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are 
one of the best cereals for chil- 
dren. Nourishing rice. Easy 
to digest. Fine for any meal 


. « + especially good for the 


youngsters’ supper. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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March Fashions 


No. S-948/. A brand new little frock for the 
smart small set. With a cunning yoke treat- 
ment to which adorable puffed sleeves are 
joined, and tiny rows of gathers that lend ani- 
mation to the skirt, we just can’t imagine any 
thing more perfect for a gay cotton print. De- 
signed for sizes 2 to 10. Size 6 requires 25¢ 
yards 36-inch fabric. 


No. S-9463. When Paris sponsored the white 
collar vogue, it had in mind something as ex- 
tremely chic as this. There are large puffed 
sleeves that boast tucks for added fullness to 
create the wide-at-the-top silhouette. Such a 
model is lovely in the new crepey silks. De- 
signed for sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16 
requires 334 yards 39-inch fabric and 1 yard 
contrasting. 


No. S-2303. Another intriguing neckline treat- 
ment... a scarf of contrast pulls thru a bodice 
Sy slash and ‘ties in a flowing bow. There’s in- 
. teresting seaming together with the all-im- 
portant puffed sleeves, which may also be 
worn below the elbow, for chic. Designed for 
sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16 requires 314 
yards 39-inch fabric and 7% yard contrasting. 




















Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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She Can Bake a 
Cheery Pie 
[ Continued from page 12 | 


or explode to a certain extent, thereby 
making the baked crust lay in thin, tend- 
er, flaky layers. Add the water, a little 
t a time, distributing it here and there 
over the crumbly mixture. Work quickly 
and lightly but never allow any portion 
of the dough to become “pastey” or 
sticky. Enough water has been added 
when the dough leaves the bowl cleanin 
soft but not sticky mass. I never 
made consistently good pie crust until 
| learned to add enough water, altho | 
have always possessed a generous hand 
with shortening. 

Place the lump of dough on a floured 
surface and knead ever so little. For a 
two crust pie, break off a little over half 
of the dough, shape into a round mound 
and roll quickly, up and down, lifting 
the rolling pin off the dough at the con- 
clusion of each up and each down 
movement. 

When the rectangular strip of dough 
is long enough the long way to fit gen- 
erously in the pie pan (I judge this only 
by my eye), turn the dough and roll 
quickly the other way. This is the 
quickest and neatest way I have found 
to make a perfect circle of dough with 
no jagged edges to cut away. Fold the 
dough thru the center and lift onto the 
pan so that it fits in one-half of it. Un- 
fold and shape loosely, pressing out all 
wrinkles but never, oh never, stretching 
the least bit. Roll the remaining round 
lump of dough to almost the same size, 
fold over, and cut gashes near the 
center for escaping steam. 


Fit the lower crust with a desired 
filling (we'll talk about soggy under- 
crusts later), moisten the edge of the 
lower crust with cold water, lay on the 
folded top crust, unfold, and press loose- 
ly into shape. The edges may be pressed 
together and any overhanging dough 
cut away, but a safer method for 
“runny” pies is to tuck the overlapping 
top crust over and under the edge of the 
lower one. Care must be taken not to 
have the crust too thick. This method 
works wonders for apple and berry pies. 
Pies shaped by either method may be 
fluted, pinched, or pressed at the edge 
to suit the: individual. Sugar may be 
sprinkled over the top if you like or the 
crust may be brushed with diluted white 
of egg or milk or thin cream. All of these 

give a desirable brownness. 
Many an otherwise successful pie has 
been ruined by the baking and if there 
pie secrets I would suggest this as 
one. The oven must be hot (450 to 500 
degrees) when a pie is first put in. The 
sudden heat bakes the crust in the bot- 
tom to a delicious crispness before the 
filling has time to soak into it. The 
iden heat also melts or explodes the 
attened particles of shortening thereby 
lifting the crust into tender, flaky lay- 
ers. A pie with a previously cooked 
filling bakes about 25 to 30 minutes in a 
lot oven ‘of 450 degrees. A pie with an 
ncooked filling such as apple or berry 
ncooked) is placed in a hot oven of 
bout 4§0 degrees and when lightly 
browned the heat is gradually reduced 
350 degrees or even less until the 

ing has time to cook. 

| Continued on page 42 | 
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“ROYAL makes 
textured cakes, 


or 


* 
> 





finer 


Says —_ 
i Mrs. R. H. Leaverton 
of Granger, Iowa 





 ¢ 
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Biches é ‘es 









@ View of the Leaverton Purebred Holstein Farm, Granger, Polk Co., Iowa. The 
Leaverton Farm holds permanent possession of the beautiful loving cup presented at 
the Polk County Fair to the family winning the most points on farm and home products. 


HOUGH busy with the care of three 

small children, Mrs. Leaverton is 
active, too, as Secretary-Treasurer and 
leader in the extension work classes of her 
local township Farm Bureau. 

But Mrs. Leaverton’s main interest is 
her lovely home—on an outstandingly 
successful dairy farm of the Middle West. 

In this fine farm home, Royal Baking 
Powder, of course, is used exclusively. 

“T notice that Royal makes finer tex- 
tured cakes,” says Mrs. Leaverton. 


“My Royal muffins and hot breads, too, 
are lighter and taste better than those 
made with any other powder. To my 
mind, Royal is the most economical as 
well, because you can always count on it.” 

As a matter of fact, this famous baking 
powder costs so little—only slightly over 
1¢ worth for a big cake—that any house- 
wife can use it. 

Use Royal when you bake at home. En- 
joy the satisfaction of making finer tex- 
tured, more delicious cakes... every time! 





Name 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 

Dept. 132, 691 Washington Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Please send me free the new edition of the famous Royal Cook Book. 





Address 





City. 


State 








In Canada: Standard Brands Limited, Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montreal, P. Q. 








Copyrignt, 1933, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Round 


NEVER 
DO! 


. . » Nor can round-cell “B” 
batteries pack the power you 
get in 


EVEREADY LAYERBILT 


You don’t have to be a bricklayer 
to know that it takes square, flat 
bricks to give a wall the compact- 
ness required for strength and long 
life. Shapes that leave open spaces 
would be wasteful. They'd necessi- 
tate thick, clumsy construction. 

In order to pack the utmost power 
into a standard-size “B” battery, 
Eveready Layerbilts have flat cells. So 
compactly are they assembled, not 
a bit of useful space is wasted. 
Scientific battery engineering, high- 
est grade materials, and the pro- 
duction efficiency of the largest 
dry-battery manufacturers in the 
world, go into Eveready Layerbilts. 
Which means — just this: 

Eveready Layerbilts give you more 
“B” energy per cubic inch — and 











Note the flat cells (patented Eveready 
feature). No wired cell connections to 
cause trouble. (There are 60 in round- 
cell “B” batteries.) No waste space be- 
tween cells. More power per cubic inch. 


LAYERBIL!I 

















Bricks 





per dollar! — than any other “B” 
battery you can buy. And they last 
so long under average use you'll 
forget the date you bought them. 

More good news: Present prices 
on Eveready Layerbilts are the low- 
est in history. The biggest buy in 
“B” batteries today! 


Large size, 45-volt, 
No. 486—$2.95 
Medium size, 45-volt, 


o. 485—$1.95 


At these very low prices rejuvenat- 
ing your set with fresh Eveready 
Layerbilts is a matter of small cost. 
Do it now. If you prefer a “B” bat- 
tery at still lower initial cost, there’s 
the Eveready ordinary-cell type — 
recently reduced to the amazingly 
low price of $1.75 (medium size; 
other sizes in proportion). 

Eveready Book of Radio Stars. 
See, as well as hear, the “stars of 
the air.” Send for the big, new 
Eveready book containing photo- 
graphs and facts about today’s popu- 
lar broadcasting performers. Simply 
send coupon with 6 cents in stamps 
to cover expense of mailing. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
General wr New York, N. Y. 


Unit o 'y JCC and Carbon 
Union C estate ae Ben | Corporation 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Ine 

Dept. SF-3, New York City 

“Eveready Book of Radio 
Stars.”’ I enclose 6 cents in stamps, and have 


Please send 


checked ( \ ) below the kind of radio I own. 
Battery-operated ( ), Electric socket (  ). 
EE ee + A Ee 
Address___ 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


TTER BUILT Bi 
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Health—Pro or Con 


[ Continued from page 13 | 


| that lime and phosphorus may be taken 
up from the food for building bones and 
teeth, for keeping the muscles vigorous 
and the nervous system healthful. 

Now, if this vitamin “D” cannot be 
obtained from the sunshine, it should 
be taken in the form of some food, such 
as codliver oil or some other special 
preparation, such as viosterol, haliver 
oil, or codliver oil concentrates. With 
all’ of these preparations that suppl) 
vitamin “D” at hand, there is littl 
reason why any one should be deprived 
of this necessary vitamin. So, during 
the wintertime, everyone should take 
one of these preparations. Of course, the 
child who is growing requires vitamin 

“D” more than the grown-up, but both 
need some of it. 

There are many persons who exercise 
almost daily thruout the summertime, 
but to these same individuals the be- 
ginning of the cold weather means in- 
door inactivity. During the summertime 
most folks exercise vigorously, but dur 
ing the wintertime, exercise 1s far from 
their thoughts. 

The greatest amount of benefit from 
exercise comes when it is taken regularly 
and moderately. If an individual over 


|-exercises during one period and then 


| daily during the wintertime. 


| constipation. 


course, excessive amounts of bulky food 


does nothing in the form of exercise at 
other times, he may be really damaging 
his health instead of improving it. 

You see, when a person does not ex 
ercise, all of the muscles of his body, in 
cluding the heart muscle, become soft 
and flabby. Then when the individual 
starts in exercising vigorously, an extra 
strain is put on the heart, and it may 
break down. 

So, keep up the habit of exercising 
Get into 
the outdoors for a brisk walk, or go 
skating. Swimming in an indoor pool, 
handball, and other forms of indoor 
exercise are available. Exercising mod- 
erately every day will increase the 
depth of breathing and speed up th 
circulation of the blood, thus aiding in 
bringing more oxygen to the tissues and 
getting rid of the body wastes. 


Unrorrun. ATELY, during the win 
ter months many persons take a different 
type of food. They eat a great deal of 
heavy food, such as pastries, fats, and 
fat gravies, and eat too little of the 
vegetables and fruits. Failure to eat 
enough vegetables and fruits brings 
about a lack of roughage in the diet and 
this, combined with the failure to exer 
cise, results in intestinal sluggishness, or 
The muscles of the intes 
tines must be stimulated by bulk within 
the intestine, or elimination will be 
faulty. 

Individuals must see to it that they 
eat a well-balanced diet at all times—a 
diet including vegetables and fruits, 
whole grain cereals, milk, butter, eggs, 
and meat. They should have sunshine 
every day possible, and on those days 
when there is not plenty of sunshine, 
they should take one of the special 
preparations containing vitamin “D.” 
become so con 


Sometimes people 


cerned over faulty elimination that they 


include too much bulk in the diet. Of 
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will irritate the intestines and produce a 
disorder known as spastic constipation, 
so that too much bulk may be just as 
harmful as too little. 

By getting back to Nature—that is, 
by eating two vegetables a day and one 
or two fruits, and including one whole 
ey cereal in the diet, sufficient bulk 

ill be provided. 

Ww hen an individual suffers from con- 
stipation, 
overcome the condition, he must de- 
termine just which type of constipation 
is present; whether it is due to too much 
roughage or too little. If it is due to too 
little roughage, more bulky food can be 
included in the diet; if it comes from too 
much roughage, then the type of diet 
known as a bland diet should be em- 
ployed—a diet in which all of the vege- 
tables and fruits are cooked and well 
mashed up; in which the whole grain 
breads and cereals are eaten in only 
limited quantites. 


Or COURSE, vegetables and fruits | 


before changing his diet to | 





have more value in the diet than just | 


providing roughage. Vegetables and 
fruits are sources of many of the import- 
nt minerals and vitamins. The citrus 

ruits, especially, provide vitamin “C,” 
whichis necessary for growth and health 

ind for preventing the disorder known 
as scurvy. 

Many 
furnish lime, phosphorus, and _ iron. 
Lime and phosphorus are needed for 
building strong bones and teeth, and 
iron is one of the important substances 
found in- the coloring matter in the 
blood. In fact, iron and phosphorus are 
found in every tissue in the body. 

One of the especially important vita- 
nins during the wintertime and at this 
time, is vitamin ‘“‘A,” which is needed 

1 growth and the prevention of certain 
nfections, especially those of the nose 

d throat. This vitamin does not di- 
rectly prevent infections. It seems, how- 


of the fruits and vegetables 


ever, that it is necessary for keeping the | 
nucous membranes, such as those that 


line the nose and throat and bronchial 
tubes, in a healthy condition. If these 
nembranes are not perfectly normal, it 
s much easier for infections to attack 
them and get thru them into the deeper 
structures. 

Vitamin “A” is found especially in 
nilk, butter, cream, codliver oil, green 
and yellow vegetables. 

The thought may come to you that 
during the late winter months fresh 
vegetables and fruits cannot be ob- 
tained but with modern methods of 
canning as practiced on the farm, the 
canned varieties are found satisfactory 

cause little of the vitamins are lost 

i the minerals are all retained. Can 
nough food to avoid that slump season 
between canned foods and fresh green 
garden products. 


So TO keep healthy the year around, 
keep that rundown feeling from de- 


loping, get plenty of fresh air and all | 


sunshine possible. Keep your home, 
thee, or factory well ventilated. Get 
nto the out-of-doors for fresh air and 
exercise every day that you can. Exer- 
cise indoors when you cannot get out- 
le. Eat the proper foods and get 
plenty of rest and sleep. Then you will 
be doing those things that protect your 
health and make you live longer and 
tter as well. 
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PuoG AAG WH 
ity oor 


SAVS Mrs. | ( 


Mrs. Lindeen and her daughter 
Madeline. They’re both emphatic 
in their praise of P AND G. “We 
wash absolutely everything with 
P AND G,” said Mrs. Lindeen, “the 


HERE’S plenty of action and in- 

dustry around this beautiful Iowa 
home. The feeding yards were full of 
grunting sows and squealing little pigs. 
Back of the house, where I found Mrs. 
Lindeen, were hundreds of plump 
chickens and waddling geese and 
ducks. 


“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Lindeen, after 
I introduced myself. ““You just missed 
a big P AND G job. I gave a Neighbor- 
hood Club party in our front yard last 
night. You should have seen the dishes 
we had to wash this morning. Believe 
me, there’s nothing like P AND G for 
cutting grease and taking stains off 
silver.” 


After we had looked over some of her 
poultry I said, ““You certainly have a 


busy job here. I hope P ANDG does 
its share of the work. 





vr 
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men’s overalls and work shirts, our 
house dresses, and all the better 
pieces such as curtains and silk 
stockings. It certainly cuts work 
and expenses.” 


“IT do have a lot of washing,’”’ smiled 
Mrs. Lindeen. “And for the last six 
years every single thing around this 
place that’s washable has been washed 
with nothing but P AND G.” 


“Then you must have some pretty 

strong reasons for using P AND G,” I 
said. 
“In these days,’’ she answered em- 
phatically, “the big thing is economy. 
I know that P AND G is easy on clothes. 
Then, of course, every farm woman 
knows that P AND G is the one soap 
that won’t fade colored goods. Yes— 
and I like the clean, fresh smell every- 
thing has when I use P AND G.”’ 


This pleasant little interview with 
Mrs. Lindeen tells you the enthusiastic 
P AND G story I hear every place as 
I travel around over the country. 
PANDG White Naphtha never gets 
gummy, never wastes away in 
the water and never sticks to 
clothes and dishes. Buy 8 or 10 
cakes at a time and see how 
much you save. 

ANN CUMMINGS 


Here’s the attractive Lindeen 
home. The night before I called, 
Mrs. Lindeen gave a big party 
in her front yard. That meant 
lots of dishes. She said, ‘““There’s 
nothing like P ann G for cutting 
grease and taking stains off silver. 
P anp G is easy on your hands, 
too.” 


Pann G White Naphtha Soap soaks 


dirt out faster... rinses faster 
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a 
FARM HOME 
IS BURNING 





These precautions 
might have saved it 


One every ten minutes—that is the toll 
fire takes of American farms. Will yours | 
be next? You never know. For fire always 
strikes when you least expect it. 


Many farm fires could be prevented by 
a few simple precautions: 

1—Always be careful with matches. 

2—Keep fire extinguishers or pails of 
water in every building. 
Clean up rubbish. 

4—Construct chimney flues properly 

i and keep soot cleaned out. 
5—Keep roofs in good repair. 





Cw 


6—Be careful in smoking 
on lighted 
cigarettes. 


always step 
butts of cigars and 


Many additional fire safety sugges- 
tions are given in the interesting booklet 
“Safeguarding the Farm Against Fire.’”’ 
A copy will gladly be sent to you on 
request, without charge, 


STOCK 
COMPANY 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 





THE NATIONAL BOARD 


OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
NEW YORK—85 John St. 
CHICAGO—222 West Adams St. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
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| excellent repair and is so 


| Wooden 





| loom where the children’s moth- 


‘A Corner for the 
Little Folks 
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Martha and Fritz 


Here you see our little friends, 
Martha and Fritz. Trace them 
off on heavy drawing paper, color 
them as you would like, and be- 
fore you know it you will have two 
new playmates—all the way from 
Switzerland—a beautiful country 
far across the ocean! 

Martha and Fritz love their 
country. They love the Swiss Alps 
with their glistening, snow-cov- 
ered tops towering in the sun- 
shine, glowing in the sunset, and 
seeming nearly to reach the 
sky. They live on a farm miles 
from any city. They have nev- 
er been to a larger place than 
the little village in the val- 
ley. But they are happy and 
contented. 

The house in which they 
live is very, very old—so 
old that their great, great 
grandfather lived in it 
when he was a little boy. 


er weaves silk for the market after the 
housework is done. 

Martha and Fritz are excellent moun- 
tain climbers and enjoy long hikes 
sometimes tramping miles from their 
homes. 

They play nearly all 
of the games that 
American children play 
and have many inter 
esting toys. Martha is 
especially fond of her 
little music box which 
tinkles out merry tunes. Fritz 
likes best the ball which his 
uncle sent to him from 
America. 

In the picture you can see 
that Fritz has a horn. Long 
ago when there were no tele- 
phones for miles and miles big 
horns were used and some- 
times are now used to call 
messages from one farm to 
another. A fire, an accident, 
glad tidings, or other news 
were tooted by signals which 


No one would ever know 
that it is so old; it is in 


beautifully clean. It is the people could understand 
made of square pine and to which they would 
logs and has stones make reply. 

fastened to the roof sew ws 
to keep the shingles WHAT DO YOU ’SPOSE? 


from being blown away when 
the strong winds whirling and 
twirling down the mountain 
side, toss everything not an- 
chored securely. 

The windows of the house 
are small and are bright with 
potted plants and flowers. 
benches and chairs 
have soft, gayly colored cush- 
ions on them. The beds are 
built one above the other. In 
one corner of the room is a 


What do you 
Hidden away, 
Ten little “‘somethings, 
fluffy ball, 
With a big old “something” 
covering them all; 
And while she 
downy things, 


*spose I saw today, 
on a bed of hay? 
” each a 


neath her wings. 
What DO you ’spose I saw today, 
Hidden away, on a bed of hay! 
—Ora SmitH Lawrenc! 
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She cuddled them there be- 
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Profit in Parsley 


Wuen the eggs and the cream cans 

make their weekly trip to town in spring | 

and summer days there is another item 

which can be taken along to lure profits 
nto the housewife’s pocket. 

Curly kale and parsley are prized by 
butcher shops where the meat display 
cases are made attractive with bunches 
of the greenery. Butchers pay a neat 
little premium on the curly kale and 
parsley if it is done up in trim bouquets 

nd tied. 


Plant parsley seeds indoors early. The | 


plants will sturdily withstand early 
transplanting. From 70 to 80 days after 
the seeds are sown the plants are ready 
to use. For attractiveness of both form 
and color the fern-leafed variety is 
preferable. 

If you remembered to cover last sum- 
mer’s parsley patch with straw you will 
have parsley ready to market before 


the other garden seeds have been tucked | 


into spring-mellowed soil, for parsley 
will survive the coldest weather and 
present a cheering growth of greenery 
when uncovered in March. 

It pays to make a basket of parsley a 
regular part of the contribution to town- 
going exchange.—J. C. P., Kansas, 


Transplant a Bit 
of Bittersweet 


lr YOU are sorry to see disappearing 
trom our autumn landscape the golden 
globes of the bittersweet vine, you will 
want to do some transplanting when 
spring comes. That is the season when 
the plant roots can most successfully be 
lifted. Bittersweet threatens to become 
extinct along our roadsides, due to the 
careless way it is torn down each year 
by those who gather it for indoor 
decoration. 

A few roots brought each spring to 
some part of your yard where the vines 
can be protected will be both a means of 


aod oh beauty to your home grounds | 


and of saving the bittersweet vine which 
s a joy both to birds who eat the bright 
be ‘tries and to those who cherish that 


touch of color on leafless landscape.— | 


|]. C. P., Kansas. 





Successful Farming Services 


Following are some services you 
will need this month. 


S-F-8, Ruth Jacobs’ Favorite Pie Recipes. 
Our newest leaflet which all of you will 
want. (3 cents) 

S-F-7, Economical Meat. A leaflet on can- 
ning meat which you will want thruout 
your butchering season. (3 cents) 


Colonial Quilt Book (25 cents) 
5-Q-A, Large Quilting Album (50 cents) 
3- Q-A, Small Quilting Album (35 cents) 
These quilting albums contain quilting 
designs. 





The Growing Child (30 cents) by Dr. 
Herman N. Bundesen. 

Health Program for Rural Groups (4 
cents) 

Successful Salads (15 cents) 

We Bake Successful Bread (15 cents) 

S-R-7, A Negro Minstrel (4 cents) 

S-R-2, At the World’s Crossroads (4 


ents) 
WRITE to at. 9103, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, when ordering 


any of the above service material. 
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no revealing outlines... 
but the same thickness, 
the same protective area 


| 


— the new 


Phantom’ 
Kotex 


SANITARY NAPKIN 
(U. S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 


YOU WANT to eliminate those tell- 
| tale outlines. Yet you must have safe, 
|certain, sanitary protection. And that 
'...exactly that... is what the new 
Phantom Kotex gives you. 

| For this new design flattens and 
tapers the ends of your protection so 
that it fits without the tiniest reveal- 
|ing wrinkle, yet the protective thick- 
ness is identically the same. 


Kotex features retained 


| This new Phantom Kotex is in every 
way as effective as the Kotex you 
| know. Soft, even after hours of use; 
wonderfully absorbent ; disposable. 

In hospitals alone more than 24 

million Kotex pads wereused last year. 

This improved Kotex is brought 

you at no increase in price. Never in 
its history has Kotex cost you so little! 

Do not be confused. Other sanitary 

| pads calling themselves form-fitting 

|are in no sense the same as the 

| New Phantom Kotex, U. S. Pat. No. 
1,857,854. 

For your protection, each end of this 
new Phantom Kotex is now plainly 
stamped “Kotex.” It is on sale at all 
| drug, dry goods and departmentstores. 

| Also in vending cabinets through the 
| West Disinfecting Company. 





HOW SHALL I TELL MY DAUGHTER? 

Many a mother wonders. Now you simply 

hand your daughter the story booklet entitled, 

“Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” For free 
| copy, address Mary Pauline Callender, care of 
| Kotex Company, Room 2182A, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Note! Phantom Kotex has the same thick- 
| mess, the same protective area with the 


|  gdded advantage of tapered ends. 


Copyright, 


3, SUCCESSFI 








1933, Kotex Company 
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serve sour milk 


GRIDDLE CAKES 


It’s a bright right morning for all the 
family when breakfast includes grid- 
dle cakes. And the special ingredients 
that give griddle cakes their palate- 
tickling appeal are two old favorites 
of all good cooks . . . sour milk and 
Baking Soda. 


Griddle cakes are but one of the 
appetizing creations in which Baking 
Soda serves as the essential leavening. 
With Baking Soda and sour milk, 
simply delicious waffles, biscuits and 
muffins can be created. 

When ordering Baking Soda, be 
sure to get the best. Ask for either 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand, 
which are identical. Both are pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda, obtainable 
everywhere for just a few cents a 
package. Get a supply today. 





Whenever the need for 
Soda Bicarbonate is in- 
dicated, Arm & Ham- 
mer or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda can be 
used with confidence. 
Both are Bicarbonate 
of Soda, exceeding in 
purity the standards 
of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 








CHURCH & DWIGHT CO. Inc. 9-21 
10 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free book describing uses of Bak- 
ing Soda; also set of Bird Cards in natural color. 


Name 





Street 





City. State 
Please print name and address 
BLL LOLOL LOLOL DODO Lt 


March, 1933 
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She Can Bake a 
Cheery Pie 
[| Continued from page 37 | 


Hot water pastry has a strong follow- 
ing. There are those who succeed with 
no other method and the following reci- 
pe is a good one. This makes the same 
amount of dough as the cold water 
method. 

14 cupful of solid shortening 

24 teaspoonful of salt 

Y4 cupful of boiling water 

11% cupfuls of general purpose flour 

V6 to 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

Place the shortening in a bowl. Add 
the salt and boiling water and stir with 
a spoon until a soft creamy mass is 
formed. Add the flour sifted with the 
baking powder, all at one time, and stir 
until the mixture forms a soft ball of 
dough which leaves the bow! clean. The 
baking powder may be omitted but it 
aids in giving lightness. Roll the dough 
as directed for cold water pastry, and 
place in the pan. Better results ate ob- 
tained if the dough is cooled or chilled 
for awhile before rolling. 

The cold water type of pastry may 
also be chilled if desired but is not nec- 
essary, altho I sometimes roll out the 
lower crust, fit it into the pan, then set 
it in the refrigerator or in a cold place 
while I am preparing the filling for 
the pie. 

Now, for the two crust pie with an un- 
cooked ‘filling. Why not make an apple 
pie, since it is a general favorite. Pare 
and core the apples—Duchess, Wealthy, 
Jonathan, or Winesaps make good pies. 
Cut the apples into quarters then each 
quarter into halves lengthwise. Cut cross- 
wise into 4 to 6 pieces. They may be 
sliced if you prefer. Line a medium- 
sized (8 to 9 inches) pie pan with pastry. 
I don’t like pastry rolled too thin. Mix 
14 to 14 cupfuls of sugar with 2 to 3 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Be sure to use 





plenty of sugar. Spread about one-half | 


the sugar mixture in the bottom of the 
pastry-lined pan then add the cubed or 
sliced apples, filling the pan generously 
and heaping them in the center. Press 
the apples down firmly with the hand 
and pour over the sugar and flour mix- 
ture. The sugar and flour may be mixed 
with the fruit in making fresh fruit pies 
but the other method is quick and it 
works. 

If you like a trace of cinnamon or 
nutmeg it may be added with the sugar, 
but I like the plain apple flavor best. 
Dot with bits of butter, (about 1 to 1% 
tablespoonfuls). Adjust the top crust by 
pressing the edge down and under the 
lower one to prevent boiling over. Place 
in a hot oven of 450 to 500 degrees until 
lightly browned then reduce the heat to 
350 degrees for 45 to 60 minutes or until 
the apples are very tender and cooked 
down clear and amber-like. Placing 
some of the sugar and flour mixture in 
the bottom of the lower crust aids in 
preventing a soggy undercrust. This 
—— may be used for fresh or cooked 
ruit. 





You will be interested in leaflet 
S. F. 8, “Ruth Jacobs’ Favorite 
Pie Recipes” from the Successful 
Farming Tasting Test Kitchen. 
Send 3 cents to Successful Farm- 
ing, Dept 1103, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Ease the Pain 


and SLEEP! 





“We're mighty lucky to have this bottle 
of Sloan’s in the house tonight.” 
“You said it! That pain won't keep me 


| del 


awake now, It feels better already! 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


The one sure relief for backache is 


Slean’s Liniment. Because Sloan’s rushes 
fresh blood to the sore spot instantly— 


and this fresh blood stops pain, relaxes 
muscles, warms and soothes you. Your 
sleep is not spoiled. 


No wonder so many 
millions of people call Sloan’s a godsend! 


. .. And remember — it costs only 35¢! 


ON THE AIR! 





WARDEN 


SLOAN’S 
Liniment $a 


20,000 Years 
Every Sunday, 9 P.M., E.S.T. in Sing Sing 


6 N.B.C. Blue Network Stations 
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Super-Speed Amazes 
Housewives— Pays Agents 


Housewives 


everywhere e ere up to 

speed, ae ae $15 to $25 ‘ 
and 

Benn bane’ ima Day (ges 
Better eas 


was 
or electricity — at 34 the cost. No wires, no hose, no attachments 
bether with. Quick, regulated, uniform heat. Cuts froning 
time in half. Irons big’ was in for only ic. Burns 96% air only 
4% common kerosene [coal oi Handsome, rustproof, CHRO 
MIUM finish insures lifelong service. No _wooder agents like 
Fessler, Leach and others make $15 to $25 ad 
TRIA Write i for foll particulars, 30-day free trial 
FREE L offer, and proof of big money opportunity. 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 203 iron St., Akron, Ohio 








BLL Factory Prices 


Send today for New Free Cat- 
alog of lowest Factory Prices. 
to % on Stoves, Ranges 


: Michigan 
“A Ge Ure thitawsele) 


1D) badel ced (ole me 








and mail me, with your name and address to Christy, ! 
IInc.,1873 Union St., Newark,New York. I will bring 
1x »u a free sample of Christy's magic polishing Cloth, ands 

full details how you, as our Local Manager, have an oppor- 
[tunity to make $5 to $10 a day extra in your spare time. | 
———S— = —=— = — 
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Depression 
Blessings 


not enough of a prophet to foretell the 
end of it. Nor am I economist enough to 
explain the solution of its many prob- 
lems. But I am philosopher enough to 
see some of its blessings. I know that the 


THE depression is still with us. I am | 





upheaval has brought suffering to many | 
people, even to little children. I know | 
that we need to work our way out. But | 
for many of us who still have an in- | 
come, deflated tho it may be, the depres- | 


sion is a much needed lesson. In the gay | 


days of 1929 most of America was | 


traveling too fast. We didn’t know exact- 


ly where we were going, but there was | 


no question that we were on our way. 
If there was a ““Stop, Look, and Listen” 
sign at intervals, we didn’t see it. 
“During the year and a half just past 
we have been undergoing all kinds of 
changes. And many good things will be 
the result. For instance, I know of two 
families who have had huge cuts in in- 
comes. One of the women was due to go 
to the hospital. The other woman, her 
friend, said, “I can’t send flowers, but 
I am going to do her laundry.” A sin- 
cere tribute of friendship, if you ask me. 

In another home where income had 
been cut, the mother said to her child- 
ren: “We won’t have much money for 
toys, but we’ll make some together.” In 
the building of boats and the recon- 
structing of old toys and the making of 
doll clothes initiative was encouraged 
and companionship was developed. 

The outstanding throat specialist in 
our town paid a visit to my home re- 
cently. I was asking him what the*de- 


pression would do to youngsters just | 


out of college. ““Nothing,” he remarked, 
“for the strong will survive anyway. 
The ones who have enough grit always 
come thru.” “Why,” he continued, “I 
was raised in a depression. My father 
was confronted with low farm prices and 
finally moved to town to find conditions 
worse, if anything. I had to work thru 
high school and college. But it didn’t 
hurt me.” 

There is like evidence of benefits on 
every hand—In simple company meals, 
in strengthened family ties, in deter- 
mined ambition to “fight the thing 
thru,” in friendly relations with other 
people. There is much less “keeping up 
with the Joneses” and more old-fash- 
ioned American neighborliness. R. A. 


N., Kans, 




















Dusty the Pup.--“‘Somebody must 





Willa 














TWO HORSES 
MAY LOOK ALIKE ! 
BUT ONE OUT-PULLS THE OTHER 
and it’s the same with BATTERIES 


Ey vases a half dozen makes of batteries may 
look alike. But when you put them to the test— 
when you measure their actual performance in day-to- 
day use—then the real difference immediately shows up. 
It pays to buy more than looks and a price tag. 

Willard quality starts inside the battery —inthe plates and 
oxides that you never see—in the industry’s most rigid 
raw material specifications—in uniform parts made pos- 
sible by Willard’s precision machinery and instruments. 














Every battery is checked and inspected at each step in 
manufacture. Men are paid a bonus for finding flaws. 


Daily, Willard engineers pick hundreds of batteries 
from production and test them in every possible way 
to prove their superiority. 


The Willards of today are even better than the Willards 
of yesterday. Yet, because of lower costs, Willard bat- 
teries, are selling at the lowest prices in Willard history. 
Now the proper Willard for your car or truck costs 
no more than many less dependable batteries. 

Make your next battery a Willard. You can always 
depend on it for real service and satisfaction. 


One of the thirty-five thousand friendly Willard dealers is 
located near you. Look for the red and white Willard sign. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland - Los Angeles - Toronto, Canada 


FOR QUICK STARTS 
AND MANY OF THEM 











STORAG¥ 
BATTERIES 


Storage Batteries for Aircraft - Automobiles - Buses and Trucks - Farm Lighting 


have told him a bedtime story!” | Plants - Motor and Pleasure Boats - Radio - Sound Pictures - All Industrial Purposes 
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Mother of Four says: 


Gholi 


: Mdest passed 7 


the Yous To Jamst 
and Betty Cnn" 


Mrs. William Mitchell, of Millburn, 
New Jersey, like all mothers of big 
families, is interested in wise econ- 
omy. She finds that washing baby 
things with gentle Lux is a very 
thrifty habit! 


“My eldest’s woolens are still do- 
ing service for wee Betty Ann,”’ she 
says. “They never lost their downy 
softness — they haven’t shrunk — 
because they’ve been washed with 
lukewarm Lux suds. That’s quite a 
thrifty record, isn’t it? — passing 
woolens along the line for four! 

“Another important reason for 
using Lux is that it cannot irritate 
a baby’s sensitive skin. My young 
ones have been blessedly free from 
the rashes and irritations that often 
result when harsh soap is used for 
the baby wash.” 


Doctors, as well as experienced mothers, 
advise Lux for all baby things. It is so 
mild—so pure. Give your baby’s things 
this gentlest care. Anything safe in 
water alone is safe in Lux. 





SuccessruL Farminoe, March, 1933 








The Ohio livestock judging team won the inter-collegiate judging contest at the Inter. 
national. Left to right: Ray Starlin, Ralph E. Bender, L. A. Morningston (high man ip 
sheep), Henry Mabry, Edwin Augspurer (high man in horses),and Prof. D. J. Kays, coach 


Our Junior Farmers 


Tre vocational agriculture department 
at Goshen, Indiana, is a part of a city 
school system. There are very few rural 
seventh and eighth grade boys enrolled. 
But enrollment in vocational agriculture 
is dependent upon these rural boys com- 
ing into high school. 

So J. Howard Brown, the instructor, 
and his Vo-Ag boys conceived the idea 
of showing the other farm boys the 
value of vocational agriculture training. 
A one day poultry school was arranged 
for these seventh and eighth grade boys 
from the surrounding townships. Notice 
was sent out from the county superin- 
tendent’s office to the rural grade schools 
announcing the program and excusing 
the absence from school for all boys who 
attended. The time selected for the 
poultry school was the day of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute program. One hundred 
ninety-three boys participated in the 
day’s program at Goshen. 

The poultry school was made up of 
such events as judging eggs, candling, 
identifying grades of eggs, identifying 
breeds of poultry, placing pens of chick- 
ens, and placing individual fowls. In ad- 
tion there were various exhibits of 
poultry feeds and equipment on display. 
Poultry having various diseases and dis- 
orders was shown. Brooding of chicks 
was exhibited by means of a battery 
brooder containing a number of young 


chicks. Agricultural films were shown 


in an adjacent room. A regular three- 
ring show was in full operation. In one 
room the boys were working with the 
eggs —placing, candling, and identify- 
ing characteristics which determine egg 
grades. In another room were the pens 
of poultry representing the important 
breeds of the community. The boys were 
given prepared blanks for use in their 
placing and identification work with the 
fowls and eggs. When the contests were 
completed the boys went into the third 
room where the motion picture films 
were shown. Each boy turned in his con- 
test blanks and these were graded. High 
scores were determined in each contest 
and winners were awarded ribbons ac- 
cording to ranking. All contests were 
managed by members of the vocational 
agriculture classes. 

One hundred ninety-three farm boys 
went home that evening with a better 
understanding of the work being done 
in the vocational agriculture course in 
the Goshen school. They were just a 
little better able to make a selection of 
their high school training because of 


this experience. And Mr. Brown ha 
made a new contract with this possible 
future enrollment.—W. A. S. Indiana, 


My Birch Tree 


Five years ago I found a little birc 
tree growing by the river that flowe 
thru the woods in our pasture. I was 
barely ten years old then. This little 
tree was about two feet tall at the time 
It was not the only tree of this kind for 
there were several nearby. But the 
were either too large, too small, or had 
some defect that did not suit my fanc 
This. young birch was_ perfect 
every detail so with this in mind 
started home to secure the tools neces 
sary to remove the tree into our front 
yard, 

Upon arriving home my father aske 
me what I was going to do. After I ha 
told him he said that I had better wait 
until sundown which he thought was t 
best time to move the tree. 

That evening after sundown [ too} 
up the little tree without damaging th 
roots and with as much dirt as I coul 
possibly carry clinging to them. Up 
arriving at the house with my treasur 
my mother would not let me set it « 
in the lawn. So I set it out by the garag 
First I dug a hole large enough so that 
the roots of the little tree would fit nic 
ly in. Then I filled the hole with wate 
and carefully planted the tree in t 
I next packed the hole and around t! 
roots of the birch firmly with fresh 
moist dirt. Then I considered the | 
done but not until I had my father 
check up on how I had done it. 

It is now five years since it was 
planted and the birch has grown sple! 
didly. It is now about twelve feet t 
and is very bushy for a birch. The smal 
er limbs are a reddish color while th 
trunk and larger parts of the limbs ar 
pure white. 


One year after I had set the tree out 


it began to bear its first seeds whic 
come in early spring. At first the clust 
were very small but as the tree grew 
larger the clusters gradually becam 
longer with each growth. 

I am glad now that I planted it 
the garage. It has thrived very we 
there and its beauty can be shown n 
clearly. —L. W., Minnesota. 


NOTE: This is one of the prize-win 
stories on tree planting which junior: 
remember from last year —EDITOK: 
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Prison Break 
| Continued from page 11 | 


and learned to love Mike for the almost 
grim fight he had put up to gain an 
education, a career, a place in the world, 
had reason to wonder why he did not 
fight for it now. 

That Mike should refuse the proffered 
counsel to defend him did not seem so 
unusual, But that he should sit there 
with an indifferent smile on his bronzed 
face while the big sailor, answering to 
the name of “Dutch” Steuber, lied 
brazenly, claiming that Mike had 
bumped into the Kanaka, struck for re- 
fusing to get out of the way, and then 
knifed him in the bargain, was indeed 
inusual, 

And why, for instance, did he not ask 
for the hotel clerk’s testimony as an un- 
doubted witness to the way the trouble 
began? Why did he fail to call Savell to 
testify that Mapuhi was a quarrelsome 
drunkard, as Savell finally insisted on 
doing of his own accord? Was the de- 
fendant convinced that all efforts would 
be fruitless? Or was he unaware of the 
way in which life is destroyed in that 
i1odern horror called Noumea? 

[t was not until the commissioner was 
about to sum up the evidence that Mike 
said: “Even though it is not in order, I 
should like to ask a few questions of Mr. 
Steuber.” 

The commissioner, frowning at the de- 

, tried vainly to tighten his wilted 
nustache. “If you don’t take more than 
five minutes,” he said, then to Steuber: 
“Get up.” 

Abruptly Mike reached forward and 
snatched the hunting knife from the 
commissioner’s desk, then stepped in 
front of Steuber. The crowd sat frozen. 
Was another murder about to be com- 
mitted with that knife? But the Ameri- 
can’s first words held no sign of ani- 
mosity. 

“Your testimony indicates that I did 
the knifing,”’ he said smoothly to Steu- 
ber. Then, extending the knife handle 
first to Steuber, he added: “But it is just 
possible that I can prove the contrary.” 

Steuber glared at him thru narrowed 
eyes, making no move to accept the knife. 

“Take it,” the commissioner said im- 
patiently, “And get this thing over 
with.” 

Steuber reluctantly reached out his 
gnarled left hand and took it. 

‘‘Now you stand here,” Mike said, in- 
dicating one of the two smaller sailors 
who had backed up Steuber’s statements 
thruout the trial. “Right in front of Mr. 
Steuber, facing me.” 

he sailor, after a nervous glance at 
he commissioner, obeyed. Mike Arden 
nodded with brisk satisfaction. “Now 
we have the scene reconstructed,” he 
aid. “You ” to the small sailor fac- 
ing him ’ represent me. I represent 
the man Mapuhi that I’m supposed to 
have killed. And Steuber is Steuber. 
Got it?” 

Everyone in the room nodded with 

sailor, and Mike abruptly faked a 
right swing at the sailor’s head, missed 
widely, and fell into the sailor’s fright- 
ened clinch, “Now draw back your left 
fst,’’ Mike ordered. The sailor did so. 

‘Now,” Mike said triumphantly to 
Steuber, “how could this man knife me 
thru the lungs, I being Mapuhi?”’ 


(Continued on page 46) 














To save teeth you 
must fight film 


HAT is this film that robs us of our 

teeth? A slippery, sticky coating formed 
by the mucin in saliva. It stains teeth yel- 
low. It catches bits of food which soon decay. 
Yes, but that’s not all! Film contains mil- 
lions of tiny germs. 

Some are rod-shaped, grouped in clusters. 
These are decay germs. As they live they 
give off enzymes that produce lactic acid. 
This lactic acid dissolves tooth enamel just 
as other acids eat holes in cloth. Other 
germs are linked with “trench mouth” — 
still others with pyorrhea. 


““What must | do to fight film ?’ 


To fight film use Pepsodent instead of ordi- 
nary tooth pastes. Why? Because a tooth 
paste is only as good as its polishing mate- 
rial—not one bit better. The new polish- 
ing material in Pepsodent is one of the 
great discoveries of the day. Its power to 
remove every trace of film stain is revolu- 
tionary! Its notable distinction of being 
twice as soft as polishing materials in com- 
mon use has gained wide recognition. 
Remember, the one safe way to fight film 
is to use. the special film-removing tooth 
paste— Pepsodent—twice every day and to 
see your dentist at least twice a year. 


Pepso dent — is the special film-removing tooth paste 











See how rapidly film 
forms on teeth 


These teeth were 
absolutely free of 
film at 8 a. m. 
At noon — the film 
detector* solution 
was applied andthis 
is how they looked. 


At Sp.m.—the film 
detector*showsstill 
heavier deposits of 
film. Two-thirds of 
the tooth’s surface 
is covered. 


At1Op. m.—these 
same teeth were 
brushed with 
Pepsodent. Note 
howthoroughly film 
has been removed. 


# A harmless fluid, used 
by dentists, which stains 
film so that the naked eye 
can see it 
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Get your 


ONEY’S 
_ WORTH 


Don’t be “penny 
wise and pound 
foolish.”” When 
you buy a battery 
remember the job 
it has to do. Get a 
good battery — an 
Exide — and avoid 
trouble, nuisance, 
and extra ex- 
pense. Don’t 
forget... 




















Copyright, 1983, by The Electric Storage Battery Co. 


‘7s 
UP 


if first cost is the only consid- 
eration buy an Idex at $4.95 






— the safe, low-price battery. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 


Philadelphia 


BATTERY CO. 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage 
Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


SuccessFruL Farmine, March, /9?? 








Prison Break 
[ Continued from page 45 | 


Dutch Steuber, absorbed in the pan- 
tomime so much clearer to him than any 
words could have been, grinned with 
satisfaction. “Easy!” he said, stepping 
closer behind the small sailor. “I'll 
show yuh!” 

His left—containing the knife Mike 
had planted in it—swung under and 
alongside the small sailor’s poised left 
fist. The knife could have slipped into 
Mike’s chest, in fact, just grazed it as 
it was. 

“That’s how!” 
as——"" 

He stopped. Less than two feet away, 


Steuber shouted. “Easy 


Mike Arden’s bleak gray eyes were 

staring triumphantly into his own. 

iy a 4 . 5)? 
Gave yourself away, eh, Steuber? 


Mike asked softly. 

Dutch Steuber’s eyes gleamed like 
those of a trapped animal, and the knife 
glistened in his hand as he drew it back 
ready to strike. It was only the thin 
smile on the American’s face which re- 
minded him that every eye in the room 
was upon him. 

“Yuh can’t prove it!” he grated under 
his breath. 

Mike’s grin grew broader but still 
more mirthless. “I’m not tryin’ to— 
here,” he said softly. “But I’m coming 
back from——” 

“What's that you’re saying?’ came 
the sharp voice of the commissioner. 

Mike turned with a shrug and looked 
at the three jurors. “Gentlemen, I was 
wrong,” he said. “I can prove nothing 
at this time.”” Then to the commissioner: 
“What does a man get here for second 
degree murder?”’ 

The commissioner gave his mustache 
a last defiant twist and sighed with re- 
lief. ““Twenty years.” 

Mike nodded. “But Mapuhi was a 
half caste. If I plead guilty, will you 
split the difference?” 

The crowd laughed, and even 
commissioner smiled. ““There can be no 
question that you’re a Yankee,” he said. 


Tue gray walls of Noumea overhang 
Careening Bay, nearly two days to the 
southeast of Veila by steam. T he v irgin 
growth of the island forms an impene- 
trable jungle except for the tiny inroads 
of the prison mine—and two hundrd 
miles to the north—the various private- 
ly-owned mines. 

As there are no harbors other than 
those at the extreme ends of the island, 
escaping prisoners have but two re- 
courses. They can try to break thru the 
jungle to the north end—which has 
never been accomplished—or they can 
swim for a passing ship—and be torn 
to pieces by the sharks before they 
reach it. 

Few prisoners have even the break 
which Mike had—contact with the out- 
side world—which meant a chance to 
get a schooner to meet them. And even 
with that advantage there was still the 
four-foot wall of the prison to break 
thru—or worse—if they broke from the 
surface mine, the rifles of the guards and 
the French gunboat always ready at the 
dock. Escape was suicide. At least all 
who had tried it had found it so. 

Yet Mike Arden and Carson, whose 
health grew noticeably worse every day, 
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“A BEAUTIFUL LADY,” says the man, 
taking a second look. And that brings 
us to the point. Face powder is to 
blend with the complexion and flatter 
it. It should cling. It must charm. But 
it should not be seen! 

Armand Bouquet is like that. So 
many stunning women have said so 
for years. What's soc for flattery— 
after all? Try Armand Bouquet. And 
mind the insert in each package. 


An insert in each packagesays: ‘Send 10 cents 
for the Miniature Make-up Box." Ignore 
that! Just send the insert with NO money. 
We'll know you read this and send you that 
trial supply of cosmetics — ABSOLUTELY FREE! 















Farms,Gardeners,Florists, Nurser- 
ies, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen 


AMPLE POWER 


Also Runs Belt 
Machines, pumps, saws, washers 
High Clearance-Enclosed Gears f 
LOWER PRICES 

Write for Easy Terms Plan and 


STANDARD ENGINE co. 


Brapeoette, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. 
3295 Como Ave. 2419 Chestnut St. 162 Cedar st 
















I BEST BY TEST 


Try Sample Lot Free Ss E E D Sy 


Send 10 cts. for Packing and Postage 

20 Packets—Fresh—Guaranteed Seeds 10c. 
PARSLEY, Curled ONION, Prizetaker 
CABBAGE, Glor PARSNIP, Guernsey 
CARROT, Half RADISH, Icicle 
CELERY, —_ SPINACH, Summer 
CUCUMBER, Best TOMATO, Baltimore 
LETTUCE, Butter TURNIP, Ruta ne. 
WATERMELON SEED BOOK FI 

Also 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 
COSMOS, Giants WAVES of GOLD 
a 50 Sorts POPPY, 150 Kinds 

OCHIA oye 500 Flowers Mixed 
MIGNONE CATALOGUE FREE 

All Above 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cents 
Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT,N.Y. 
25 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs 10 Cents 























Fragrant GLADIOLUS 


I am working to develop a Fragrant Gladiolus, som: 


thing new in floriculture, and ask all Flower Lovers to 


join me in this fascinating work. 


eit offer $100in cash for best Bulb produci ing FRAGRANT 


DIOLUS grown from my selected See 


ye ot 30 seeds) capable of producing all kinds 


of New Gladioli with growing instructions and informa- 


tion regarding $100 award sent free to all who enclose 


3c stamp to cover postage and packing 
1933 - Seed 


F.B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 55, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


eed Book with many color photos of Novelties 
and Specialties in Seeds & Bulbs at new low prices Free. 








had figured a break which might work 
if each did his part correctly. And Mike’s 
gray eyes were hard and calculating 
when, eight days after he had arrived at 
Noumea, he was taken under guard to 
the bar-divided cell where prisoners were 
allowed five minutes with visitors— 
within the hearing of the guards. 

Helene and Nancy were on the oppo- 
site side of the bars. With the guards 
watching them closely, and allowing no 
physical contact, their greetings were 
restrained, 

Nancy glanced appraisingly about her 
and grinned. “Exclusive sort of home 
ou’ve picked,” she said. “No one’s go- 
ng to bust in and steal your silver 
either.” 

Mike took his cue. “Ii is nice and 
quiet down here,” he said, with the air of 

man speaking about his country es- 
tate, “but I do need a yacht.” 

Nancy nodded knowingly. “Yacht- 
ng’s the only sport,” she said. “I’ve 
chartered one for the summer myself. 
{nd it’s such a beauty! Like the Trix 
that was stolen, only black and with 

fferent sails.” 

Mike forgot himself. “What?” he 
blurted out. “You’ve chartered one 

“Why, not chartered it exactly,” 
Helene covered up his break. “But Mr. 
Savell had an extra one that he said we 
night pick up at his mine—up at the 
orth end of the island. It'll be much 
more pleasant living at sea.” 


Mixe swallowed. It was too good to 
be true. Too damned good! And it con- 
firmed his belief that Savell knew he 
meant to escape. Was it a trap? Was 
Savell going to tip off the authorities, 
hoping that Mike would be shot down 
when he made the break? 

By this time Savell no doubt had dis- 
covered that he couldn’t grab Helene un- 
til Mike was definitely out of the way. 
But the time for action was at hand. 
\like decided to take the chance that 
jealousy was the only real basis for his 
suspicions, 

“But that guy doesn’t sail with you,” 
Mike said flatly, and there was no 
doubt but what he meant it. 

‘‘He’s been right nice,” Helene af- 
firmed. “But if you say so—”’ 

“I do,” Mike said gruffly. “For a week 

t least.” 

Nancy took up the point. “Seven days 

is a long time,” she said with a petulant 


‘Don’t I know it!”” Mike replied, his 
rd eyes studying the faces of the two 
guards, They were not suspicious, he 
ecided, and time was getting short. 
“Anchor off stone pier,” he added under 
breath. “Have rope trailing on off- 
shore side. Set sails when you hear an 
plosion. Get “ 
‘Finnissez'”, one of the guards said 
irply, suspiciously. 
‘And don’t let the sunset gun scare 
| as you go out,” Mike called over his 
oulder as he was led away. 
Che guards looked at him as tho they 
ught he was cracking already. But 
ke knew that Nancy would under- 
nd his last statement to indicate the 
set for his break for freedom. 


[ TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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How to Make Honey-Cream, bulletin 
Ni 387, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, B-36 





SQUEEZE MORE 
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OUT OF YOUR GASOLINE MONEY 


NE bushel of seed may cost $1.00 
O and another bushel cost $1.50 
. -. but if twice as many plants sprout 
from the $1.50 grade it is the cheaper. 

The same truth about real value 
holds good in gasoline. Price signs on 
pumps say that Ethyl Gasoline costs 
more by the gallon... but you can’t 
measure power by the gallon. . . and 
it’s POWER you want when you stop 
at a gasoline pump. 

When you buy Ethyl you get the 
world’s highest quality motor fuel— 
at an additional cost that is less than 
the savings it makes in car upkeep 
and repairs by the year. 

Ethyl Gasoline is tested all-round 
quality gasoline PLUS Ethyl fluid. 
Inside the engine the Ethyl fluid 








Ethyl fluid contains lead 





controls gasoline; prevents harmful 


knock, overheating and power-waste. 
It makes every drop of gasoline de- 
liver MORE power—with less noise, 
vibration and engine wear-and-tear. 

Start tomorrow with Ethyl Gaso- 
line in your car, truck and tractor. 
See how much better it makes each 
engine run. 

Count the hours you save and the 
extra work you do. Then watch costs 
on gasoline, oil, repairs, and carbon 
removal and see the savings Ethyl 
makes. You'll know then what real 
value means in gasoline. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, New York City. 
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NEXT TIME GET ETHYL 
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Dairy Shows Zi 
[ Continued from page 2 ~ 
pes 
A D & LAVAL | barn in the order in which they we pci 
| placed in the show, and without bla: col 
| kets. A crowd of people was gather: des 
; around each ring all the time. The re: tC 
& DA RA : O R | show of this fair was in the barns, not sib 
| the ring, and it lasted all week. The da ta 
| after the fair opened, lists were available é 
giving the placing of the animals ; a g 
rele) | each class and the stall number wher : te 
+ | the animal could be found. his 
oh © r ae rs | In [931 I had the opportunity of ; 
i visiting the Fair at Odense, Denmar} I 
This fair would be a revelation to ma tor 
i HERE are hundreds of farmers with broken-dgwn separ- of those who have seen fairs of our type Ste 
i itors who think they can’t afford to buy a De Laval, and only. There were no permanent bull q 80 
i there are thousands ol others who vor yg a a ee pines | ings. Some of the cows were under ten : ng 
i psd eee ee ee ee aay, cams porary sheds. The bulls were all tied 1c 
i afford to buy a new De Laval this year. : + : ‘| 
‘ The simple fact, on the contrary, is that they can’t afford out of doors. But what a show! Over 7 " 
NOT to do so. In ordinary times a farmer may be able to animals of the Red Danish breed, i aC 
afford the waste of a poor or badly worn separator—twice cluding 25 percent of all the bulls on the | 
: a day 365 days in the ve ar—but he ce rtainly can’t afford to Island where the show is held, were ex a} 
do so today, when a new De Laval would convert every parti- hibited. There were no amusement fea id W 


cle of waste into a ready cash product. tures but 10,000 or 12, people wer 


Anxious to go the limit to help every farmer who knows he 
needs a new De Laval to buy one, under present money con- 
ditions, we are now making him the most liberal offer In all 
cream separator history—or payment terms as low as $1.00 
a week, plus a generous allowance for an old machine. 

If you haven't seen a De Laval—the perfected develop- 
ment of 55 years of cream separator leadership— go to your 
nearest De Laval dealer at once and SEE one. If there is any 
doubt in your mind about its great superiority to everything 
else in the shape of a separator TRY it for yourself before you 
BUY it 

If you don’t know your nearest De Laval dealer, may we 


in attendance out of a total of less tha: 
100,000 on the Island. The people clea: 
ly were interested in the animals, as 
they came to the show and crowded 
around the animals on exhibition until 
one could hardly get close enough to s¢ 
anything for himself. We could, with 
profit to ourselves, at least study the 
programs and practices of many of 
these European organizations. 

Briefly, | feel that the following thre 
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urge that you waste no time in writing the nearest De Laval changes are urgent and should be mad 
office below. at once in order to restore interest in our 
Th De L | s t Cc cattle shows. f= the 
e e€ ava pepara or ompany 1. All blankets to be removed fron nat 
New York Chicago San Francisco 9 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. daily. cer 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. | 2. After the aged cow and bull classes wo 
are judged the first five animals to be Th 
lined up in order of placing in a con ‘Se 
spicuous place in the barn from 9 a.m. to 9 thi 
f 4:30 P.M. daily thruout the fair. S anc 
! 3. Over each animal in the barn place be 
S P I D E R NEW a placard giving the milk and butterfat J iS 
record of the individual, if a cow three gre 
OBSTRUCTIONS years or more of age, or of the dam in 
Hard Milkers case of a bull or a younger female. In J ver 
Dr. Naylor’s Medicated Teat Sayan ites Soci atin “No Re oy . — ~ a he 
Dilators bring instant relief to tring and easy cleaning. “Four sizes, 10 ex. ‘No Record” to be placed on the card ho 
injured teats. Soft yielding surface— Fig TRae-in Ovven. Easy Pavuewe oe Placards with suitable printing to be MR the 
fit large or small teats and carry the | Wlverminth | See aatnioongeoand supplied by the fair association free, es 
momegee wets ee pe Em To Galloway Customers or at cost to breeders. bre 
de of trouble. NOW Yrs Beautiful set of chinaware | 
Heals the teat 48 cod OrHER changes are desirable and § e\ 
... Keeps it open |, for | should be made as rapidly as conditions ce 
, Barr to incest. Stayin. the teat; 16-00 | permit: : 
ointment. Large package _ 1. Have the judging, at least of the HR tw 
of 48 dilators $1.00 post- aged cow and bull class, done the day §& 
Souveuphives | the fair opens in order to have the win- 
or send dealer's a oo Rae OR TP a _ | ning animals on display during the en- § I 
name and sre il | —— | tire week. | . 
H.W. Naylor Co. wee | 2. Replace the present catalog wit 


printed or mimeographed sheets to bx 


Dept3 Morris, N.Y. 3 
prepared for each breed separately, and 
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DR.NAYLOR oS 


TEAT DILATOR 





NEW PRIMA™: 37° SEPA 


Biggest value separa- 
tor on the market, 7 
sizes—175 to 1000Ibs. 
per hour. Our prices 
lowest. Only $2.00 down on small size. 


30 DAY’S TRIAL— EASY PAYMENTS 
Over 50,000 in use—fully guaranteed. Write for 

— literature, Easy Payment Plan. No obligation. 
EW PRIMA SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 10, 4007 HW. TRIPP AVE., CHICAGO 
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With a Good Sire 


Why not improve your Jersey herd by using 
a sire known to be capable of transmitting 
high production to his daughters? Take ad- 
vantage of the present low prices; lease or 
buy such a bull. You can locate the best 
h the new book, 


‘Tested Sires of the Jersey Breed”’ which 


bulls in your state throug 
lists every sire of the Jersey breed with ten 
or more tested daughters and gives’ the 
average production of all these daughters. 
Send for a copy; price only 25 cents. 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324-C West 23d St. New York, N. Y. 


distributed as soon as possible after the 
judging is completed. These sheets 
should give the list of exhibitors, list of 
awards in each class with stall number 
where the animal may be seen, and 
milk and fat records of animals receiy 
ing awards. The present catalog, it 
seems to me, is a waste of time and 
money. What the public would appre 
ciate 1s a list of winners in each class and 
where they may be seen, and the milk 
and fat records of all cows in milk as 
well as of the mothers of young stock 
and of the daughters of mature bulls. 











3. Reduce the number of classes of 
young stock, especially bulls, and in- 
crease the number of classes of cows in 
milk, as these are the classes which ap- 
peal to the public. In one of these 
classes the awards should be made by a 
combination of records and type. It is 
desirable that a class be made limited 
to animals owned within the state, pos- 
sibly in time classes by districts in the 
state. 

4. An aged bull to be shown only with 

group of his daughters and the awards 
to be made by taking both the bull and 
his daughters into account. 


I JUDGED dairy cattle at state fairs 
for about 20 years, beginning at the lowa 
State Fair in 1896. Gradually I became 
so dissatisfied with our methods of mak- 
ing awards, referring especially to the 
judging of aged bulls upon type alone, 
that | resolved never again to act as 
judge. This resolution I adhered to until 
| am no longer asked to serve in this 
capacity. When I saw how the bull 
wards are made at Danish fairs I was 
lelighted. No mature bull is exhibited 
xcept with a group of his daughters. 
[he award is made on the basis of the 
aughters but is given to the “dad.” 
[his is placing the emphasis where every 
cattle breeder knows it should be 
placed. We do not keep bulls to look at 
but to sire typy cows capable of good 
production. 

5. Abolish the individual prizes lim- 
ted to one animal in a ring as at present, 
ind have the judge divide the entire 
ring into groups. All those he considers 
to have sufficient merit to be placed in 
the first prize group would be desig- 
nated as “First Prize Animals” and re- 
ceive the blue ribbons. No animals 
would be ranked as ¢he first prize animal. 
hose in the next group to be classed as 
‘Second Prize Animals,” those in the 
third group as “Third Prize Animals,” 
and those below, no prize. A plan should 
be worked out by means af which the 
cash awards distributed would be no 
vreater than at present. 

| am aware this will cause much ad- 
criticism but I believe note so 
many will oppose it after careful 
thought, and some judges will approve 
the plan. This procedure is also sug- 
ested by Danish fair methods. Every 
breeder and judge knows that often, and 

tact usually, in a large ring there are 
everal animals so near alike that jus- 
tice cannot be done by setting out one 
nimal as the first prize winner when 
two or three others are practically as 

od and might be placed up by another 
idge. 


verse 


I WANT to emphasize especially that 
fair management and the public 
ould come to look upon the real show 
being in the barn and to last all week, 
place of being in the show ring and 

sting for part of one day. 
[xhibitors, especially of the profes- 
nal type, may object to all these sug- 
stions, but they should not be allowed 
dictate to the fair management. I be- 
ve as already indicated that it is time 
public received more consideration 
en if the number of animals on exhibi- 
is temporarily reduced. It is time 





have a “new deal” if the dairy cattle 
OW 1S to serve its purpose as a means 
inspiration and education to dairy | 


ttle owners. | 
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DUTCH BOY 
After 5 Years 





@ After 5 years, this Dutch Boy job 
in an Ohio town is still in excellent 
The wood is still com- 
pletely protected. Compare this with 
the photograph below which shows 
that it never pays to use anything 
but a paint of proved quality — a pure 


condition. 


white-lead paint. 


LOW-GRADE PAINT 
Not Yet 2 Years Old 


@ Photograph of a house, also in 


Ohio, painted less than 2 years 
with low-grade paint. See how it 


gone to pieces, leaving the wood 
exposed tothe weather. This surface 
must be burned and scraped before it 


can be repainted. 


DUTCH BOY Soft faste WHITE-LEAD 





71C€ Lx Years. 


FOR DUTCH BOY 


Sop is’ 
only 


This spring, take advantage of the new low 
price for paint made from Dutch Boy Soft Paste 
White-Lead. Give your house, fences and out- 
buildings a couple of coats of this long-wearing, 


easy-to-mix paint. 


repainting. Wit 


WHITE-LEAD PAINT 


burn and scrape the surface at repaint time. 


and ws | to any color you want. 
Mail t 


tions for using Dutch Boy White-Lead. 


T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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upon buyer's distance from producing centers 





* 
FR 2 You can save 
money by fol- 
lowing the easy painting 
instructions given in our 
folder on Dutch Boy Soft 
Paste White-Lead. Tear 
off the ~oupon and mail to 


our nearest branch. 








se sace ‘\ eneeeeee 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

Address: (See list of branches) 
Please send me your folder “Painting with 
White-Lead,” giving specially prepared instruc 
tions to farmers on the quickest, easiest way to 
make Dutch Boy paint at a cost of about $2.15* 
per gallon. 





| ee Sa “ = . 


Address 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 
West 18th Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 
820 West Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis: 2240 24th Street, San Francisco; National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street, Boston; National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; John 


SF 





per gallon ! 


If you have used Dutch Boy before, you know 
it gives a paint that is unrivaled in protective 
pe wearing qualities — a paint that does not 
crack or scale but wears down smoothly by 
gradual chalking, leaving a perfect surface for 

4 Dutch Boy, you don’t have to 


It’s easy to make good paint with Dutch Boy 
Soft Paste. You simply stir in the necessary 
linseed oil, turpentine and drier and in just a 
few minutes you have an easy-brushing paint 
all ready to use. Moreover, you can tint it quickly 


e ees, today for complete instruc- 


% This price (as of January, 1933) will vary somewhat depending 
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Your Spray Pump 
MUST Be RIGHT! 





ALF-WAY measures simply won’t 

do in fighting scale, scab, moths, 
bugs and insects—fruit and crop pests 
of any kind. Spraying must be a speedy, 
thorough job. 


Write to Myers— World Headquarters 
for Spray Pumps and tell us about your 
spraying job. Our engineers will recom- 
mend the right outfit for your needs 
and tell you where you can obtain it. 


Whether it is a small hand spray or a 
power rig, you can depend on Myers 
equipment for quick, thorough, low- 
cost spraying. Every unit absolutely reli- 
able! Write for free Spray Pump Cata- 
log and full information. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
56 Fourth Street Ashland, Ohio 
Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


MYERS 


Spray Pumps 
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A RADIO SINGER 
NAMED VEE 
Had a cough that was bad 
as could be. 
And she feared she wouldflop 
Till a Smith Brothers Drop 


Cured the cough, and she 
reached a High-C! 


BLACK OR 
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Control Mastitis 


Mastiris of dairy cattle is of more 
economic importance than it is a public 
health problem. It reduces milk produc- 
tion and frequently valuable animals are 
lost on account of the disease. Also, the 
presence of mastitis makes it very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for che dairyman 
to keep down his bacterial counts. This 
is the opinion of Dr. G. J. Hucker, bac- 
teriologist at the Geneva, New York, Ex- 
periment Station. 

He adds further that milk from herds 
badly infected with mastitis generally 
contains a large number of bacteria, 
altho the farmer may follow. carefully 
all the routine details for producing 
milk with a low bacterial count. These 
counts still remain high, due to the fact 
that the mastitis organisms are in the 
milk when it is first drawn. This often 
costs the dairyman a premium for his 
milk, and makes it important that dairy 
farmers know more about the disease. 


Ventilate the Barn 


A COW breathes out about 51% quarts 
of water every 24 hours. A Seed of 20 
cows would breathe out about 27% 
gallons of water in 24 hours. This em- 
phasizes the need of proper ventilation 
and of proper methods of carrying off 
the excess moisture. 

A. M. Goodman, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, in calling attention to these facts, 
mentions the well-known condition that 
when the walls are well insulated so the 
heat does not escape easily, the heat 
from the animals keeps the stable walls 
and ceiling warm, with the result that 
the moisture does not condense. How- 
ever, in that part of the stable where 
only small amounts of animal heat are 
given off, as in the box stalls and calf 
pens, or in barns where the heat may 
escape readily, the air is chilled and this 
moisture is deposited on the walls. That 
accounts for the fact that there is often 
moisture seen on the walls of barns where 
there is a small number of livestock for 
a given amount of barn space. The effect 
of this moisture is not only unhealthy 
to the animals but injurious to the build- 
ings. It causes decayed timbers, warped 
ceiling and siding, and swollen and stick- 
ing doors and window sashes. Proper 
ventilation is the answer. 





Every third pound of creamery butter 
made in this country is made in a co- 
operatively owned creamery. Wisconsin 
leads in this respect with three-fourths 
of its produce coming from co-operative 
plants. Two-thirds of Minnesota’s but- 
ter is also co-operatively made. Twenty- 
eight percent of all cheese is also made 
in co-operative plants. 





Judging Dairy Cattle, circular No.167, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 





Monthly milk record sheets: space 
to record two milkings daily for 20 
cows for an entire month. Price 60 
cents a dozen, postpaid. Order by 
Number, S. D.1., Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 














CORNS 


STOPS PAIN AT ONCE 





Quickly Removes Corns 
Corns, callouses, bunions or sore 
toes stop hurting one minute after 
you apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, These 
thin, soothing, healing pads remove the 
cause—shoe pressure; make new or tight 
shoes easy on the feet; prevent blisters. Used 
with the new separate Medicated Disks 
(included at no extra cost) Zino-pads safely 
and quickly remove corns or cabpentts At 
all drug and shoe stores. Get a box today. 


Dr S$ cholls 


Zino-pad 


Put one on—the™ pain is as 


LSH 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


AND POWER MOWER 
A Complete Gas-engine Machine for Gardeners. Florists 
Nurseries, Suburbanites, Fruit Growers Plows 
>, 
Poultrymen and Small Farmers. Sarrewe 
POWER FARMING Seeds 
Does away with hand hoeing, weed- ——— 
ing & other back breaking tasks cern ay 
Runs Belt Machinery like Saws, 42” wns 
Feed Mills, Pumps, etc. Built to walk or ride. 

























® Special factory offer makes it easy 
to own a Walsh. Write today! 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. 


3354 Talmage Ave. 
Seiapcapelte, Minn. 
72—E, Murray 
New 


SEEDS 


Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to butid New Business —— 

PRIZE COLLECTION: Radish, 17 
varieties, worth lc; Lettuce, 12 

kinds, worth 15e; Tomatoes, 11 of the .< 
finest, worth 20¢; Turnip, 7 splen- 

did, worth 10c; Gries. 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring 
Flowering Bulbs, worth 25¢ — 65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 

Guaranteed - Please. Write Today. 

artly cover tage and packing 

Send 10c receive this valuable collection of 

seeds postpaid, together with my big instructive, beautiful 
Seed and Plant Book; tells all about Buckbee’s ‘‘Full of Life” 
Seeds, Plants, etc. This New Book will be mailed Free. 


H.W. BUCKBEE ramn'ses. tocktorasin. 

















Wonderful 





j est Tomato Grown 
om Many weigh 1 to 2 and often 3 pounds 
each. Smooth skinned. Dark color. 
} Solid Fruit. noe early. Excellent can- 
\\ Wy ner. Good shipper. Big money maker. 

\\ WW Try this New stone Tomato. 

N "- We will mail 
ze 126 seeds 
and our New Big Seed Guide 
Send Sc coin or stamps to cover . This New Book 
tells how you can have a wonderful garden, fresh, crisp 
vegetables all summer rite today for Free "Copy. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 

Dept. 288 Cnetierd, iinois 
on Minnesota, 
FR FE BO 0 KS North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, farm homes for all purposes 

for sale or rent. LOW EXCURSION RATES. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 229, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Market Chat 


BusINEss sentiment became a little 
more cheerful in the early part of the 
year. Hopes were based on the greater 
steadiness In money affairs and in prices 
of goods and securities, also on possibili- 
ties of further business recovery in 
spring. Some leading industries were do- 
ing better, others were near lowest levels. 

Those who depend mainly on returns 
from such products as livestock, grain, 
cotton, or potatoes have been hard 
pressed by the long, grinding decline in 
prices. In sections depending more on 
fruits and dairy products, the pressure 
is not quite so severe. Poultry farmers, 
excepting perhaps the turkey raisers, 
seem to have borne the hard conditions 
comparatively well. 

Wheat started the year near the sea 
son’s lowest and made some gains, main- 
ly based on poor prospects for the win- 
ter crop, but the price gains were held 
with great difficulty and frequent set- 
backs. The poor demand for export has 
been the weakest feature. 


THe corn market has moved along 
with the wheat market without much 
change in the underlying conditions. 
Supp lies are larger than they were last 
season, and the market demand poor for 
feeding, manufacture, or export. 

The feature of the hog situation most 
encouraging to growers is the prospect 
of fully a million reduction from last 
season in number of hogs slaughtered 
from January to April. The main reason 
is that not so many pigs were raised last 
spring. Better demand would result from 

prolonged winter season and any 
sharp gain of employment in the cities. 

The winter cattle market was well 
sup] plied with fed steers selling at prices 
disappointing to feeders who had based 
operations and hopes on the higher levels 
of the early fall months. Fed cattle are 

expected to make up most of the supply 
for a while longer. Lower grades have 
been selling at prices scarcely encour- 
aging active shipment. Dairymen have 
been disposed to feed their cows for 
what milk they would yield rather than 
sell the surplus stock on such markets. 

Butter markets gave a good account 
of themselves, as markets go nowadays, 

to the first of the year. Increasing 
production and poor consuming demand 
began to weaken the position early in 
the year despite the unusually light 
stocks left in cold storage. Action of the 
cheese market has been like that of the 
butter market, the general conditions 
being much the same for both lines. 
Low price of feed tends to stimulate 
output of dairy products so long as 
prices of milk, butter, and cheese hold 
tairly well. 


ne 
Ki i1GS slumped from the high prices of 

rly winter, chiefly because the price 

id checked the demand and because a 
let-up in the severe weather started the 
early pullets laying. The absence of any 
arge supply in storage has made the 
winter market change quickly according 
1e weather, but of course the season’s 
main tendency is always downward. 
suyers for the next storage season show 
signs of much more buying interest than 
they displayed last year.—Special to Suc- 
essful Farming, from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


- 
+ 








Dec heve ts a real cw 
FOR DEPRESSED MOTORS 





‘‘Seems to me motors are pretty 


much like human beings. You 
feed them the right diet of gas, 
oil and lubrication and they live 
long and serve you well. A check- 
up at regular intervals pays big 
dividends in motor health - 

This change of spark plugs every 
10,000 miles, or once a year, is 
the best cure for depressed 
motors that I know. The folks 
around here who have to oper- 
ate their cars, trucks, tractors and 
other engine-driven equipment 
at a profit, know that, and show 
a remarkable preference for 
Champions. . - You’ll agree, 
Doc, for you change regularly 
and always buy Champions. These 
are the last word in spark plugs. 
They’re patented and there’s no 
others like ’em. Even if you 
hadn’t reached 10,000 miles 













This patented shape 
provides Champion 
Extra Range 

performance. 





you'd be justified in buying them. 
They'll give every engine extra 
power, extra speed, and extra 
dependability because they’ve 
got the widest operating range 
- Thanks, Doc, 
and [ll watch your speedometer 
for that next 10,000 miles « - 


known today - 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; Windsor, Ontario. 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
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INOCULATE 


A (oh am - 3 a 
Rs- c 


FALF 
CLOVER ALL LEGUME 


NITRAGIN for alfalfa and clovers is 
packed with more than 10 billion Leg- 
ume Germs per bu. size,costs only 90c— 
a rate of less than 9c per billion germs. 


In larger sizes and for all other legumes, the rate is 
even less. By contrast, a cheap, 50c bu. size inocu- 
lant having two billion germs (some have far less), 
would cost you the excessive rate of 2Sc per billion. 


GERM POWER Economy 
NITRAGIN is so alive with GERM POWER that a 
one bushel size gives far better results on two, or 
even three bushels of seed than most 50c inoculants 
will give on a single bushel. For most profitable re- 
sults, howerever, NITRAGIN should be used only in 
accordance with the printed instructions on each can. 


NITRAGIN, the Original Inoculant, is also the first 
imoculant to protect the farmer by showing the 
“germ count”, as packed, on every can. The germ 
count, expiration date and price should be on any 
If unable to obtain NITRAGIN 
through your dealer or seed catalog, write us direct, 


inoculant you buy. 


stating kind of seed to be inoculated. 


Send for free Booklet on Inoculation and ex- 
cerpts from important Government Bulletins. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY Inc. 


812 So. 14th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Original Inoculant 





Has Served the Farmer over 34 Years 





300 Cundlepower °°. 
LIGHT 





for Bf a Night 


More light than 20 old-time oil 
lanterns! Safe, dependable light for 
any job, any night, in any weather. 
Rain, wind and insect-proof. Makes 
and burns its own gas from regular 
gasoline. Sturdily built. 


(®r Coleman 
a LANTERN 


Lightsinstantly. Can’t spill 
fuel even if tipped over. No 
smoke, no crawling flame. 
The finest of all lights for 
farm and general use. 

See Your Dealer or write 
us for descriptive literature. 


Pm 
The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 


Dept. SF121 , Wichita, Kans; Los Angeles, Calif.; (8121) 
























Chicago, lll.; Philadelphia, Pa.; or Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Stamped with name, init- 
ials, address, serial num- 


bers. Best marker for cattle, 
sheep, hogs. Distinct, per- 
manent, simple; cost little 
Send today 


54 Main St., West Lebanon, WN. H. 
1933 


Samples Free 
with Catalog 
C. H. DANA CO., 


March, 
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Breed News 


Fiery Indiana dairymen qualified 
last year for the meritorious herd award 
sponsored by the Indiana State Dairy 
Association in cooperation with the Pur- 
due University extension service. To 
qualify, a herd must include at least 10 
cows, and must average over 300 pounds 
of butterfat for bronze medals, 350 
pounds for silver medals, and 400 
pounds for gold medals. 

* + 


Last year 1,470 New York state dairy- 
men spent $61,740 to keep dairy herd 
improvement association records on 
34,903 cows. The average cost was $42 
per herd plus board and lodging for the 
tester for one day a month. The average 
herd in these associations made 296 
pounds of fat per cow, and a little over 
8,000 pounds of milk, and an average 
profit of $107 per cow above feed cost. 
The average for those outside the asso- 
ciations, most of whom did not keep 
records, was 198 of fat, 3,500 pounds of 
milk, and $60 per cow above feed cost. 

% * % 


The American Jersey Cattle Club has 
just published Volume One of the book, 
“Tested Sires of the Jersey Breed.” This 
is a long step forward in giving us the 
information we need to have in order to 
build up profitable Jersey herds. In this 
volume each bull with over 10 tested 
daughters is listed, and the average 
records of all these daughters, regardless 
of what their production was. In the 
past we have allowed ourselves to be 
misled oftentimes by one or two phe- 
nomenal records, rather than average 
transmitting ability. 

* * *& 


The world’s long-time butterfat pro- 
duction record was broken in January. 
Springbank Snow Countess, bred and 
owned by T. R. Dent, of Woodstock, 
Ontario, on January 14 had 7,547 
pounds of butterfat to her credit in 7% 
lactation periods. She is a 12-year-old 
cow, and 1s still producing heavily. She 
has displaced the record formerly held 
by Sophia 19th, of Hood Farm, with 
7,544 pounds of butterfat in 11 lacta- 
tions. 

* * * 

Three Michigan herds have recently 
completed outstanding records in the 
Jersey herd test. They include Clarence 
B. Sanborn, of Otisville, Michigan, with 
16 cows averaging 420 pounds of fat; 
James and Emma Harris, of Traverse 
City, with 16 cows averaging 369 pounds 
of fat, and George H. Willett, of Jack- 
son, with 27 cows averaging 394 pounds 
of fat. 


Coming Events 


March 1-3—Annual meeting of Ohio Livestock 


and Wool Growers’ Cooperative Associations at 


Columbus, Chio. 

August 23-September 1—lIowa State Fair, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

September 1-8—Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, 
own a 

September 2-9—Minnesota State Fair, Saint Paul 
Minnesota 

September 2-9—Michigan State Fair and Exposi- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan 


Se ptember 2-8—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
ndia™.a. 


September 4-9—New York State Fair, Syracuse, 
Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, Kan- 
W aterloo, 


September 11-16 


sas. 
October 2-8—Dairy Cattle Congress, 


lowa. 

















Use Your Car 
eosaisc oe Fay 





—made easily running a 
McNess“Store on Wheels” 
If you have acar and a good reputation and are 


willing to work, we can start you at once in the 
best paying job you've ever had. 


Use Our Capital to Start 

We supply stock of goods on credit without in- 
terest so you canstart at once. You give your cus 
tomers bigger values, oversize packages and quick 
deliv to their doors of 241 products—all neces 
sities. All are of finest quality and fresh from our 
bige sunlight factory. You have no — no lay- 
nd good pay every day you work. For example,G. 0d 

of ounoate 275 a week; Sites of Maryland takes 
2 ae week. Hundredsare ‘making $150 to $500a m« sath, 1 
hy not use yourcar toraise your pay? Ask forfree book 

on “How toruna McNess ‘Store on Wheels’.”” 


Write Quick—for Your County This isan especial 


ty for any man wanting pw ey! a loyment. No 

revious experience needed. We supply liberal ad vertis- 
ng, furnish premiums, samples, etc., to help you get 
started right. Write today 58) 
FURST & THOMAS, Dept. 873, Freeport, Ill. 








Suerte Birget-trom 
Nursery - To - 
Buyer prices 
now lower than 

the cost of pro- 
duction. 





TREES, PLANTS 
ty Grown in the famow 
erris N: Ty. Lowest 


q 
— ties Service. 
‘0 prove it we er— ‘AID, 28 
White rdlings, $13 or & Eve Coxe 
Beoates © ass0rted) or 
Just send 25¢ (in or 10 Phiox, én 


or or 20 Shas 4%. Many other 
i talog. Send for it Y 
5 ever SELECTED s1- 
Five of our Spy ny ~ 
fst lawn groups. | 12 15 i inch 
ugias } r, Col. gn Beas Wipe 
- n. Nor 


9.90. Same 
balted 





ruc r Fir 
ay Serere all “ave for 
‘oup, 1 ft. dare, ang 
five ve fee $9. er from thw 
advertisement or write today to the 
EARL FERNS ee 
200 Bridge St. . lows 


% Regal Lilies 25° 


Mailed Postpaid For 

Most beautiful lily I ever offered 
This gorgeous lily grows 2 to 3 feet 
high and bears a cluster of mag- 
ni icent blooms, similar to Easter 
Lilies. A hardy variety — does well 
in any soil. Plant this spring — 
blooms in July. These bulbs usually 
sell for 25c each and this is a 


SPECIAL OFFER Made. to build 


I will mail postpaid 7 Dalbs for Sic 
or 15 fine bulbs for $1 y new 
book on Seeds, Bulbs, $1.00. and every 
thing for the flower garden mailed FREE 
CHARLOTTE M. HAINES 
Dept. 274 Rockford, Ulinois 



































ceMEDICATED DILATORS 


R Send your name for free supply of Moore 
Bros. Purpul Medicated Teat Dilators Jmpro 1} 
Construction—Contain no metal or wire « 
Needlepoint makes them easy to insert—arr | 
head prevents them going in too far. Sore teats | 
| 
‘i 
| 









heal quicker wit ore Bros. Dilators. Use then 
Spiders, Obstruc s, Sores and Scabs on tips, H 
Milkers, after of ing 
at your dealer or direct from us postpa 
for FREE supply and big FREE catalog of dairym 
supplies at money saving price 


The Moore Bros. Corp., Dept. 35, Albany, WN. Y. 














SCARIFIED SWEET 


LOVER’ 


Makes Wonderful Growth Excellent Hay or Pasture 

for fertilizing. Thoroughly recleaned, guaranteed _germin bbe 

ost price ever quoted Have Korean Kespedesa $2.00 per 
Red Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy, Alsike and all Farm Seeds at <~ 

B ER RRY” Write today for Free Bargain C ‘atalog and samp! 


Y SEED CO., Box 919, Clarinda, lows 


PLANTS ¥SHRUES 


Trees—Shrubs—Vines—Seeds 
Lowest prices ever offered. Get our new 1933, 
free 64 page catalog. Complete plantings fy 
for farm or city lots. Peach trees, 10c each: Re, 
apple trees, 15c each, postpaid. aeaeti é 
gens NURSERY & SEED 

Box 18 Geneva, Ohio 
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Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands 
[| Continued from page 17 | 


vided for their convenience. 
[he Javanese people are singularly 
blessed by the good government ad- 
inistered by the Holland Dutch. These 
pe ple obtained a foothold in the East 
Indies more than three centuries ago. 
For a hundred years they have ruled 
nearly all the islands. The Dutch are 
er, however, in conducting public 
affairs in such a manner as to make the 
natives believe they are ruled by their 
own native princes. It is said that Dutch 
ficials are very careful to be honest 
with the natives in all matters. Seldom 
do the Javanese have reason to make 
complaint. 
_ Whee Java can be said to be a land of 
gious freedom, yet the prevailing re- 
gion is Mohammedanism. 

T he island of Java is the most densely 
populated land on the earth today, with 
the exception of some very small prin- 

palities. The state of New York and 
Jax a are about the same size, but Java 
has more than three and one-half times 
as many people. 

Jems produces 99 percent of all the 

inine used by all the nations. In addi- 
tion, she produces large quantities of 
petroleum, ships coffee, tea, cocoa, in- 
digo, spices, tobacco, rubber, and tin to 
ae. every country on the earth. Her 

ypital city, Batavia, has only about 

ha if a million people. Perhaps. the most 

interesting thing I could say in closing 

is the fact that Java is the only land I 

have visited on this journey around the 

world where there has been no depres- 
sion. 

| Note: Fava is an island in the Dutch 
East Indies, located southeast of Asia.— 
Editors. | 


What Is New in 
Farming 


| Continued from page 7 | | 


inches, and depth of planting 31% inches. 
Sweet clover was plowed under in the 
spring nine inches deep. The fertilizer 
ised was of 3-10-10 formula, part of it 
pplied in the row and the rest broad- 
cast at the rate of 1,500 pounds an acre. 
Che crop was cultivated 3 times, weeded 
5 times, and sprayed 12 times at a pres- 
sure of 350 pounds. 


Leaf spot in sugar beets may be hin- 
dered by checking the beets instead of 
rilling them, according to experimental 
evidence from the lowa State College. 
By checking the rows as corn is checked, 
experimenters found that the amount of 
ection was reduced to & of the 
amount in a field adjoining in which the 
beets were drilled. By checking, culti- 
vating was made much easier and could 
be done with a machine. 





Housing Farm Machinery, stencil cir- 
cular No, 126, Extension Service, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Copies sent free to residents of Wiscon- 

n; five cents a copy to residents of 
outside states. 

The Use of Water Bowls in the Dairy 
Barn, bulletin No. 292, Agricultural 


xperiment Station, Iowa State College, 
nes, lowa. 





HROUGH 1932, as in former years, Swift & 
Company maintained its nationwide daily 
cash market for cattle, lambs and hogs. 


Buyers for Swift & Company’s 40 packing 
plants continued to bid daily for meat animals 
as they were ready for sale. Every head of live- 
stock. purchased had a market over a thousand 
miles wide and thousands of miles long. The 
supply went wherever demand existed. 

At no time, anywhere in the United States, 
have producers of cattle, lambs and hogs been 
without a daily cash market. 


- - = 


Swift & Company did not have in 1932—has 
never had—any control over prices of meat or of 
livestock. In effect the grower sells to a retailer, 
who is in direct touch with the consumer. This 


company’s task, as always, has been to bridge 


the gap, quickly and economically, between pro- 
ducers and the storekeepers of a nation. 


When a Swift & Company buyer makes a bid, 
he is really saying to the producer: 

“Consumers everywhere, through their re- 
tailers, offer so much for beef, lamb or pork. 
Costs of preparation, transportation and selling 
are so much. With service costs deducted, this 
bid is about what retailers would pay at their 
doors hundreds of miles away.” 


Swift & Company service charges are low. 
Volume holds down processing costs. Carload 
shipments reduce freight charges. The same 
salesmen who sell Swift’s Premium Hams and 
Bacon and Swift’s Brookfield Sausage also sell 
Swift’s Milk-Fed Chickens, Golden West Fowl and 
Swift’s Brookfield Butter, Eggs and Cheese, bene- 
fiting livestock men and produce growers alike. 


Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 
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Daily Cash Market 
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Re O A sed 


No More 
( (olds 


‘Keep the nasal passages well lubri- 
cated,’’ say medical men, ‘‘and you'll 
preventcold germs from lodging there." 
The most effective way is to sniff a 
little ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly into 
the nostrils at bed time. It spreads over 
the delicate membranes and wards off 
any irritation. If your throat feels 
ticklish, a spoonful taken internally 
will be a big help. Tasteless, soothing 
and absolutely pure. In jars and tubes. 
BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. 
If youdon’tseeit youarenot getting the 
genuine product of Chesebrough Mfg. 
»., Cons'd., 17 State St., New York. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


Quickly Heals 
CUTS and 
SORES 


Keep youranimals fit with Corona 
Wool Fat, for 25 years a standard 
healing ointment. Quickly heals 
galled shoulders, sore necks, 
barb wire cuts, grease heel, split 
hoofs, etc. Wonderful for caked udders and sore 


teats. Money back guarantee. 60c and $1.20 sizes. 
If you can’t buy locally, order from us direct. 


Sample FREE~Write Today 
Try Corona at our expense—see how quickly 
and thoroughly it heals. Just send 3c stamp to 
cover postage and handling; mention dealer's 
name and we'll also include valuable booklet. 


CORONA MFG.CO., 111 Corona Bidg., Kenton, 0, 
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Re ele anes ~ buc ge =, d = i ree wu ar anteet satisfact Buy 

uve on ality 
L ad as 8 "He aes “Ti imc A $1: o! a , ee 's2'60 Alsike 
and Timothy mixed, $2.50, fs $5.90. Grimm $8.40 
Don't delay and p more and Free Samples 





Write for Catalog 
BERRY SE E D CoO., Box 119, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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Corn and What Else 
for Hogs? 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


every 100 pounds of soybean oilmeal. 
The soybean oilmeal, which is usually 
called soybean meal, should have a 
nutty, toasted flavor, and not a raw, 
beany taste as if it were merely ground 
soybeans. Pigs do not relish a raw-tast- 
ing bean product. It is an accepted 
principle in swine husbandry that for 
best results the two feeds, beans and 
potatoes, should be cooked. Cattle, 
sheep, and horses, on the other hand, 
relish these two feeds raw about as well 
as cooked. 

In our experimental feeding we usu- 
ally feed one-half percent flake salt in 
the entire feed mixture on the dry basis 
and then in addition we let the pigs have 
free access to block salt. They seldom 
eat very much of this, however, for one- 
half percent salt in the mixture seems to 
be enough. Where hairless pigs have 
been born in the past, it is advisable to 
feed iodized salt. No other minerals are 
allowed in our work, for such a practice 
has been found useless where the ration 
is balanced mainly or entirely by tank- 
age or skimmilk. If grain, mill feeds, and 
oilmeals make up the ration, however, 
it is very important that about 1.5 per- 
cent ground limestone be mixed with 
the entire ration, unless soybean meal 
which has limestone already mixed with 
it is used. In every case about § percent 
ground alfalfa or clover hay should be 
mixed in winter rations of growing and 
fattening pigs, and about Io percent in 
rations of brood sows. 


Many successful swine growers slop- 
feed their hogs altogether. More and 
more of these men have become con- 
verted to self-feeding, however, and this 
system is the one for which a fall pig 
would vote if he had a chance to express 
his liking. With a self-feeder he can help 
himself any time he wants to, day or 
night. The self-feeder helps him fight 
the cold climate at a time when his 
little stomach does not hold enough feed 
to keep him comfortable and contented 
thru a long, cold winter night. The self- 
feeder pushes him to the market as 
rapidly as possible and time does, in- 
deed, count with a hog, or should with 
his owner. The swifter to market, all 
things considered, the less feed is 
needed for maintenance; also usually 
the better the market. 

Two very important things for pigs 
in addition to feed are water and shelter. 
A pig should not have to eat snow or 
chew ice to satisfy his thirst. Pigs that 
are self-fed a dry ration should have 
water at least twice a day and preferably 
have access to water at all times. This 
may require some heating device to keep 
water from freezing. 


Pigs can stand a great deal of cold if 


their shelter is dry. But if they come 
steaming out of a straw stack in which 
they may like to lie around, they are 
likely to fall a prey to pneumonia. How- 
ever, a straw-covered shed may be one 
of the finest shelters for hogs, just so it 
is fairly well-ventilated. 

All principles as to feeding, watering 
and housing that apply to growing and 
fattening pigs apply also to brood sows, 
except that the amount fed to sows 


A Practical, ca Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, . 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, ' 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. aa. Catalog 





Strains, sprains, swell- 


ings—don't let them lay up 


horse. Apply good old Absorbine 


Great for quick relief, and horse 
keeps working because it never blis- 
ters. For cuts, galls, boils—it'’s a 
fine antiseptic to aid healing 
Economical. Little goes far 


Large bottle, $2.50 


USE 


ABSORBINE 


ALL DRUGGISTS 






W. F. YOUNG, INC. 





WORLDS FAIR TRIP 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
TO CHICAGO With All 
Expenses Paid. Big freeseed 
catalog is how easily you can win one 
of these prize trips — ask for it. Gardeners 
for home or market — hardy Northern- 
Grown vegetable and flower seeds, plants, 
shrubs, trees now drastically reduced. 
Newlower wholesale prices on FIELD SEEDS 99% - 
plus PURE. Best paying reselected strains— super 
graded to most exacting standardsinthe U.S 
BARGAIN OFFE for flower lovers—novel ‘a 
ductions! Send 25c for trial packet of new Guinea- 
Gold Mexigold: or20cforpack etofthenew sensation: 
10} o 


institution. Sow Salzer’s Seeds—and be sure. 
rie delivery guaranteed. Th: vusands of eat- 

sfied nome | in every State. Complete 
ready — write for your 











Horse-High, Bull-Strong, Pig-Tight 
Mill to you. We Pay Freight. You save 
every penny possible. We make our own 
wire, weave it into fence and ~~ direct. 
All Copper-Blend Steel Wire, 99 92/100 
— cent pure zinc galvanized. Farm, 
oultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Lowest prices. Iron-Clad guarantee. 
SOth Anniversary ner | 
FREE.Send for your copy now WRITE 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS FP for 
; Box 220 Muncie, indiana P2449 
CATALOG 


ORY TO You 


STOP Coughsa Colds 
among horses this inexpensive way 


before serious trouble HR? Use 


COMPOUND. Acts on rl membrane. 
Gives quick relief. Used 40 years. 60c 
and $1.20 at drug stores or direct. 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Goshen, Ind. 
































































KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 






Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1079 33rd Ave. $.£., Minneapolis, Minn 


CASTRATE Bulls, Calves, Colts, Lambs 


Bloodless, safe, sanitary way. (Use improved GIANT 
EMASCULATOMES. Silver aluminum finish. Rust 
resisting. With non-slipping cord attachment: BIG 
GIANT $10.50; LITTLE GIANT $9.80. Without cord-holding 
attachment; BIG GIANT only $8,50; LITTLE GIANT $7.50. 
Prepaid with full instructions. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


A. B. Loud & Co., 519 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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should be such as to keep them gaining 
from three-fourths to one pound per day, 
more or less, depending on the age and 
condition of the sow. Gilts should be 
gaining a little more than older sows, 
for gilts are still making cons derable 
growth. Sows of all ages should be in 
just good condition at farrowing time. 
‘Exercise is important with all breeding 
stock and should be enforced if neces- 
sary, as may be done by compelling 
sows to travel a certain distance between 
sleeping quarters and feeding floor. 
Scattering some oats on the feeding 
floor will make them hustle. 


A good ration consists of about 7 | 


pounds of ear corn, one-third pound of 
tankage, or from one-half to one gallon 
of skimmilk or buttermilk, and what 
good legume hay they are to eat out of a 
rack. Knowing when they were bred, 
one should turn them into their farrow- 
ing pens several days before they are 
due to farrow, and should have part of 
their regular ration replaced by a slop of 
bran and middlings to keep their bowels 
open. This system of feeding brood sows 
may seem to be a simple one, but it has 
proved to be one of the most efficient 
tried out in several year’s experimental 
work at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station. 

Let us avoid the twocommon errors in 
feeding corn: (1) feeding too much corn 
to breeding stock and loading them 
down with fat; (2) feeding corn unbal- 
anced by a proper amount of supple- 
ment. These two faults have given corn 
a black eye at times which it does not 
deserve. There is nothing wrong with 
corn, if used properly. 

Not every kind of ailment to which 
hogs are heir can be avoided by doing 
the tried and tested things; also different 
swine growers succeed with different 
methods. But there are certain sound 
practices that reduce the chances of 
failure and the attempt in the foregoing 
suggestions has been to enable swine 
growers to reduce these chances of fail- 
ure as much as possible, 


Avoid Fake 
Remedies 


Last year about 8,000 preparations 
for treating livestock were branded as 
worthless by the federal food and drug 
administration. All of these were prod- 
ucts that were being offered to farmers, 
ind various claims were being made for 
them for the control, prevention, or 
cure of disease. Millions of dollars are 
lost annually by farmers in purchasing 
these products, but an even greater loss 
comes from the fact that a false sense of 
security 1s established. When we are 
sing these products, we do not go 
head and clean up the disease, which 

continuing to be expensive to us. If 
only a small part of the cost of these 
fake remedies were spent on high-class 
remedies, honest disinfectants, and 
clean-up measures, we would make real 
progress in disease control. 





‘Supply and Marketing of Soybeans and 
ybean Products, bulletin No. 386, 
University- of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Preliminary Report of Feeding Flax 
traw to Cattle, circular No. 3, Animal 
Husbandry Department, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, South Dakota. 








Utensils is Wasteful | 


Takes more time, costs | 
more and is not as ef- 
fective as the modern 
way of sterilizing. 

By Martha Crane 


Scalding of Milking 9 0 ERLLIZE 





Odors, off-flavor and | 
==] quick-souring of milk 
f=] are caused by bacte- 
ria remaining and 
‘1 multiplying in uten- 
1 sils afcer the usual 
washing. Therefore, 
the destroying of 
} these bacteria is ab- 
4 solutely necessary. 
The old fashioned 
way of scalding milk- 
ing utensils is a waste 
of time and effort be- 
cause the water does 
not stay hot long 
enough to destroy 
these harmful bacteria—in fact, warm water 
encourages the growth of bacteria. 














MARTHA CRANE 
Authority on Farm 
Home Economics 


In the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice Milk Ordinance and Code, on steriliza- 
tion, you will find, “The boiling water 
treatment shall not be accepted as satisfac- 
tory compliance unless the utensils are 
completely immersed for at least 2 minutes 
in water at 170 degrees F. throughout the 
period of immersion. Pouring hot, or so- 
called ‘boiling water’ from vessel to vessel 
is not adequate and shall not be accepted.” 


Heat Methods Very 
Expensive 


The cost of the fuel—the danger of handling 
boiling water, and the time required for 
heating the water, are all eliminated in the 
modern B-K Way of sterilizing. 


The B-K Plan costs about one cent per 
day for the average dairy farm, and is the 
simplest and most effective farm method 
of sterilizing. No new equipment is re- 

uired...simply add two tablespoonsful of 

-K to each gallon of water and rinse all 
surfaces of utensils just before using both 
night and morning. 


Note to Poultry Raisers 


Last year’s record death rate among baby 
chicks indicates that respiratory diseases 
are on the increase. The B-K Plan of Poul- 
try Sanitation has proven highly effective 
in fighting the spread of contagious poultry 
diseases. Tincadis disinfect all poultry 
and brooder houses with B-K by spraying 
and add B-K to all drinking water. 





iE deenannie tests and 20 years of actual 
experience have absolutely proven that B-K ! 
can be depended upon to destroy the bacteria 

in milking utensils that causes odors, off-flavor 
and quick-souring of milk. 


B-K is guaranteed always uniform in qual- 
ity and positive in results because a competent 
staff of chemists and bacteriologists supervise 
its manufacture and make daily tests for qual- 
ity and stability. 

Sterilize the proven B-K Way. Don’t take 
chances with unproven substitutes. No other 
sterilizer can offer guaranteed stability and 
efficiency in killing germs on contact, backed 
by 20 years of actual experience. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
301 Dickinson St. 
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PROVEN 


For Valuable FREE Books 
“Better Dairy Products” and 
“Poultry Health and Poultry Profits’’ 
write to: 


Madison, Wis. 








made into a stock solution and used as per directions 
for B-K Liquid... Many still prefer B-K Liquid because 
the new low price makes it very inexpensive to use. 














In Liquid or 
Powder Form 
B-K Powder is more eco- 
nomical and can be added 


direct to the water for ster- 
ilizing and disinfecting, or 





“ 


Valley 
Offers You 
‘Lower Prices 
‘Finest Qualily 
‘Treight Paid 


‘Tree Containers 
ns Get your auto, truck 
ARO Seow and tractor oil direct 
See from the big Valley Oil 
Co., in business 62 years. For 
less money you receive the finest oi] you ever put in your 
motor. We pay freight — furnish containers and faucets 
free. Liberal Credit terms. Valley has thousands of satis- 
fied customers who buy year after year — and SAVE 
MONEY. Join them and make your dollar farther. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or NO PAY! 
Valley Oil is refined from 100% pure paraffin 
base crudes. It must be good, for you use it before you 
pey, us. You are the judge. We guarantee absolute satis- 
action or no pay! You take no 

SEND NOW Sil perticetats No wiinestion Wrte todays 
VALLEY OIL COMPANY, Department 103 
1370 ONTARIO STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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They marvel at her 
COURAGE 


And what a cheerful, 


HE is past seventy. 
courageous soul. Only a year ago her 
sweetheart of fifty long, happy, married 
Home. Yet with a smile she 
Where does she get her cour- 


years, went 
“carries on.” 
age? From a sturdy faith and a fine philosophy 
But a little too, we 
think, from the CLARK Grave Vault that was 
suggested at the time of her loss. 
that within its impermeable walls is a sacred 


and happy memories. 
She knows 


sanctuary —a protected haven—into which 
elements may not intrude 
when heavy rain saturates the earth. 
Standard Vault 


resisting metal, are warranted for 


outside even 
CLARK 
s of specially processed, rust- 
sO years; 
CLARK Special models, of 12 gauge solid cop- 
per, for 150 years; CLARK De Luxe models of 
extra heavy 10 gauge solid copper, forever. 

Funeral directors everywhere offer CLARK 
Vaults in ten appropriate colors and at prices 


ll can afford. 


Free! “My Duty”—a guide to helpful serv- 


ice when a friend needs you. Send for it. 


THE CLARK GRAVE 


COLUMBUS, 


vTauvuae CO. 
OHIO 
Western Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Missouri 





GRAVE VAULTS 


This trade-mark appears on the end of every genuine 


“Clark” Grave Vault 


FROST-PROOF — 


















Cabbage and Onion 
CABBAGE [resets 


from treated seeds. Cabbage fifty to bundle, 
moss to roots, labeled with variety name. 
Jersey Wakefield. Charleston, Wakefield, 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early and 

Flat Dutch, Postpaid. 200, 6 300, 


$1.10; 1,000, $1.75 Express collect 
ONIONS!) 57% 

tal Wax and 
Yellow Bermuda, Postpaid: 500, 60c; 


1,000, $1.00; 6000, $4.00. Express 
Collect, crate, 6,000, 83.00. 








— 
To Ponts Waser or Denver, COLORADO, ADD 
TO ABOVE PRIC 





Full Count, pr t shipment. Safe Arrival 

Batisfa sranteed. Write for free 

Plant Catalog. ws 
UNION 

PLANT CO. 


Dept. ‘*‘*D’’ 
Texarkana, Ark. ‘ 





ERIFIED ORIGIN 
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Extra Har dy te ecle aned seed Gonwine Grimm $8.40. All | 





$1.20. 


BERRY SEED co., Box 1519, 


SuccessFuL FarMInG, March, 1933 


save $2.00 to $4.00 on | 
r -70. Timothy 
# gain Catalog Free. 


Clarinda, Iowa | 


Soybean Oilmeal 
For Hogs 


SoyBEAN oilmeal can be substituted 
economically for cottonseed meal or lin- 
seed oilmeal in the hog ration. This is 
indicated by results of experiments con- 
ducted the past year by the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station at Ames. 

Feeding tests in which yeast culture 
feeds were used also were conducted 
and indicated that these preparations 
have little or no value in increasing the 
rapidity or economy of gain, according 
to a report by C. C. Culbertson, chief of 
livestock feeding experiments. 

In only one case did a ration in which 
yeast culture feed was incorporated in- 
crease the rate of gain. And in that case 
the cost of producing 100 pounds of 
pork was increased so much that the 
margin above feed cost was much small- 
er than with other rations. A special 
percent protein supplemental mixture 
used in the same manner as the yeast 
culture feed, but containing no yeast or 
lactic acid, gave as good results at much 
lower cost. 

To find the value of soybean oilmeal as 
a substitute for other proteins, it was 
substituted for them in the regular Big 
Ten supplemental mixture. The Big Ten 
supplement is a standard protein feed 
proved by several years of tests and by 
practical farmers to be among the best. 
It is gee of 40 pounds meatmeal 
tankage, 15 pounds of linseed oilmeal, 
20 core of cottonseed meal, 9 pounds 
of peanut oilmeal, 12.8 pounds of alfalfa 
meal, 1 pound of barrel salt, 114 pounds 
of ground limestone, .198 pound of iron 
oxide, .5 pound of wood ashes, and .0o2 
pound of potassium iodide. 

A check lot of pigs was fed the Big Ten 
supplement, shelled corn, and minerals 
on pasture. These pigs gained an average 
of 1.5 pounds a day with a feed require- 
ment of 352 pounds per hundred pounds 
of pork produced. The feed cost per 
hundred pounds gain was $2.93. The 
margin above feed cost was $3.12 per 


pig. 
WHEN soybean . 
HEN soybean oilmeal was substitut- 


ed for the cottonseed meal in the Big Ten, 
the pigs gained 1.46 pounds a day witha 
feed requirement per hundred pounds 
gain of 335 pounds. The cost of the 
hundred pounds gain was $2.86. The 
margin above feed cost was $3.24 per 
pig. 

As a replacement for linseed oilmeal, 
the soybean meal proved satisfactory 
but did not show up as well as when sub 
stituted for the cottonseed. The pigs fed 
the soybean oilmeal in place of linseed 
oilmeal gained 1.39 pounds a day, re- 
quired 342 pounds of feed per hundred 
pounds gain, and showed a margin above 
feed costs of $3.16. The cost per hundred 
pounds gain was $2.90. 

One group of pigs was fed a ration in 
which the alfalfa meal was replaced by 
soybean meal. This combination did not 
prove desirable. The pigs gained 1.43 
pounds a day but the margin above feed 
cost was only $2.94. 

Soybean oilmeal has an advantage 
over whole soybeans as a hog feed be- 
cause it does not produce “soft” pork. 
[he process of making the oilmeal takes 
out the low melting oils which produce 


the soft pork.—L. R. C., lowa. 





..into Every Rat, Woodchuck, Groundhog Hole, 
Ant Nest or Mole Run 





One whiff and rats, woodchucks, moles ar 
dead... ants turn over and die. No waiting 
for the pests to come and get poisoned . 
Cyanogas goes in and gets them. Kills the >Y 
instantly right in their warrens. Why? A 
soon as Cyanogas comes in contact with tl 
natural moisture of the air or soil, a powerf 1 
gas is set free. One tablespoonful dumped int 
a chuck (groundhog) hole ...a like amoun 
pumped into a rat hole does the job. 

Used by State Farm Bureaus and County Agents 
Sold at Drug, Hardware, Feed and General Stores 


FREE Booklets on how / 4 Ib. 45¢ 


tokill moles,antsand other 1b. 75¢ 
farm pests with Cyanogas 
. write TODAY. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Dept. B, 535 Fifth Ave. New York 


CYANO NOGAS 








BARGAINS In NURSERY STOCK 


KRIDER NURSERIES, BOX .9 


10 Peach Trees 3-4’ for 

10 Apple Trees 3-4’ for 
150 Strawberries, for 

(100 Dunlap, 50 Mastadon) 
Cherry Trees 3-4’ for 
Plum Trees 3-4’ for 

50 Cumberland Raspberry for 
50 Latham Raspberry for 
100 Washington Asparagus for 
Silver Maple 5-6’ for 
20 Bridal Wreath 2 yr. for 

10 Red Barberry 10” for 
20 Green Barberry 10” for 
20 Hardy Privet 18” for 








aw 


POST 
PAID 


on 


Catalog Free 





ts Jung's 


“ Wayahead 
Big red fruit 
tipe as early 
as July 4th 


The Earliest of all Regular price 15¢ per pkt. but to 
introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds will send a trial pkt. of 
this Tomato and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb 
Asters, Everlasting Flowers Garden Pinks, Giant Sweet 
Peas and Everblooming Zinnias, 10 pkts. in all, if you 
will enclose 10c, in Canada 20c 
E A coupon worth 10c sent with each collec- 

tion and catalog. Our catalog is filled with 

unusual bargains in seeds, plants and shrubs. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. S, Randolph, Wis. 











) THE LEAMINGTON HOTEL 


Fd 

. . Offers you true home 
comfort plus the services of 
one of America's unusual 
hotels at nominal rates 


Write or wire reservations nous 

bite + Races 
Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and 
. SS 

Baskets WY sili 

Write for our —— 

Free Catalog! Shows you how you 

can save money by buying direct 

from the largest Berry Bor and 
Basket Factory tn the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129, New Albany, Ind. 








HURL 













Send for it Today~NOW! 


A book brimful of useful information 
--over 400 true-to-nature illustrations--28 
pages in natural colors. Tells how and when to 
plant for best returns. Quotes direct-from- 
rices on field, vegetable and flower 






grower 
one tables for health and profit. 
Mowers for benuty. it's FREE, Send today. 
ISBELL SEED Co., Seed Growers 


412 Mechanic St., 





Mich. PREE wil 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


RemovesDandruff-StopsHairFalling 
Imparts Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y 
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MIDDLEBURY, IND, 
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Veterinary 


Tun Horse. I have a horse infested with 
intestinal worms. He is thin. I have tried 
copperas and different remedies but he does 
not improve. I feed grain, plenty of good 
hay, and so on. He has a ravenous appetite. 
] am afraid he won’t winter, as he is so thin. 
When I plow and make 6 or 7 furrows in a 
5-acre field, he just quivers.—H. S., Michigan. 

The horse is too weak to work and should 
be rested until he is in good condition, but 
should take outdoor exercise every day. 
Withhold feed for at least 24 hours and then 
have your veterinarian administer a dose of 
oil of chenopodium in a gelatin capsule and 
follow immediately with a full dose of raw 
linseed oil. Also have him put the horse’s 
teeth in order. If you cannot employ a 
veterinarian, mix together two parts of com- 
mon salt, one part each of dried sulphate of 
iron, tartar emetic, flowers of sulphur, and 

ground fenugreek, and of the mixture give 
the horse two to four teaspoonfuls in damp- 
ened oats and bran twice daily for a week; 
then stop the medicine for 10 days, when it 
may be given for another week if needed. If 
he is a large draft horse, he may have the 
4 teaspoonful dose. Also feed earcorn, carrots, 
and good mixed clover and timothy hay. 

Devayep Catvine. I have a grade Guern 
sey cow about nine years old that I bred to 
a young Holstein bull on November 27, 
1931. She has been dry since about August 5 
and she shows no sign of freshening yet, 
altho she is heavy with calf. She carried her 
last calf 287 days. Her calf or maybe calves 
(as she had twin calves several years ago), is 
still living and the cow is in good flesh and 
apparently in the best of health. I have not 
been graining her since she has been dry 
until just recently. 

Is there any chance of her calf growing too 
large to be born? Do you know what might 
be the cause, or of anything that might be 
done to bring about a normal calving? I 
don’t think the date could possibly be 
wrong. I hope you may be able to give me 
some definite information as I don’t know of 
anything to do.—E. M. C., Pennsylvania. 

Calving sometimes is tardy in cows and 
no cause can be assigned: but constipation 

and lack of exercise may be contributing 
causes. Do not give the cow medicine of any 
kind but add wheat bran and linseed oilmeal 
freely to her ration and have her take out- 
door exercise daily. Keep her out of corn- 
stalk fields. If there is not an abnormal 
presentation of the calf, it should come, in 
me, without much trouble. 

Lympuanoairtis. I have a mare 12 years old 
ith foal, that had an attack of lymphan- 
tis about two years ago. Since then she is 
iggish, and legs stock, and has an attack 
ften when not worked.—F, S., Michigan. 

Lymphangitis or “Monday ’ morning ~ 
se” 1s caused by heavy feeding while 
1rse stands idle for a day or more in the 
table. Attacks will not occur if you work or 
illy exercise the mare every day and with 
ld grain when there is no work for her to 
. Let her occupy a box stall when in the 
able. If her hind legs stock, rub them dry 
d then bandage them from feet to hock 
nts each time she comes into the stable. 
se flannel bandages. Do not let them stay 
1 for over six hours without giving the legs 
thoro rubbing. 


< 
= 





Feeding Hogs on Illinois Farms, Circu- 
lar No. 395, University of Illinois, 
rbana, lilinois. 


























Red Brand lasts longer 


We guarantee it in writing! 
Good fence makes and saves you money every day. On the 


On the Air! - 
RedBrand presents ther hand, poor fence is a constant and heavy expense. Poor 
WLS BARN fence costs you money in time wasted rounding up straying 
DANCE animals. In animals dead of colic and bloat from gorging. In 


crop damage, arguments, enmity of neighbors. In animals 
wire cut, veterinary bills, etc. Decide right now to replace 
your costly and troublesome old fence with genuine Red Brand 
—the kind that’s guaranteed in writing to last longer. 


It’s Galvannealed—a patented process 


Red Brand lasts longer, because it’s Galvannealed—not merely galva- 
nized. A process protected by 12 . patents, which has no imitators. 
In Galvannealing, the heavy zinc coating is not just “laid on’’ the wire. 
Galvannealing fuses it right into the copper-steel wire, at 1250° Fahren- 
heit, in great heat-treating ovens. Red Brand offers biggest fence value, 
because it costs no more than standard market prices. 


“Profitable Farming Methods” FREE 


This valuable new book sums up the practices of 50,000 
farmers. It tells you their actual experiences—their proved 
best ideas, plans and methods—which have helped them 
cut waste, save time, increase soil fertility, grow bigger 
crops and make more money. Mail coupon for free copy. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
3721 industrial St. Peoria,.Jil. 


Saturday Evenings 7:30 




























Gentlemen: Send me your free book, 
“Profitable Farming Methods." Also 
your catalog of Red Brand Fence. 





. Address scoencda 




















Does $1 per Hour Interest You? 


The salesmen who renew and sell new subscriptions for 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


average that week after week. If you can be away from home 
for a week or two, long enough for us to teach you how 


YOU CAN DO IT. 


Address—Sales Manager 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Des Moines, lowa 














toIncrease Wool Profits 


Machine shearing gets 10% more wool than hand blades. Machine 
sheared wool brings Shear faster, easier 
better price. by machine. 





Eas 
















The One-Man 


Belts to any engine. For any size flock. 
Easy to set up. Convenient in-and- 
out-of-gear arrangement. Will last a 
lifetime. Complete with the Stewart special current. Ideal for flocks up 
ball bearing handpiece, 2 combs and to 200 sheep or goats $19.75 com- 
4 cutters. $26.00 at your dealer's or lete at dealer's or send $2. Bal 

send $2.00, balance on arrival. *. O. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 
describing the complete Stewart Line, the world's largest, oldest line 
of shearing and clipping m achines. ¢ ~“hicago Flexible Shaft 
Company, 5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 


Shearmaster 


A wonderful motor-in-handle electric 
shearing machine. Motor runs on any 
110 volt current. Also supplied for 









with 20 ft. of 3-lead 
rubber covered 

Lf cord. Special volt- 
pigs ages slightly more. 


Specify current you have. 
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New Treatment for Roundworm 


” Splendid flock treatment 
for large roundworm. Odor- 
less, tasteless. Feed in mash, Not 
toxic to poultry, but kills the worms. 
Nicotine action scientifically controlled. 
It’s aone-time treatment—one-quarter pound 
7 of “Black Leaf” Powder ina gallon of mash to 100 
birds. Equivalent to capsule dose, 100 bird size 
sent post-paid for $1.00, 
WORMING COSTS GREATLY REDUCED 
Saves time, bother, labor. No handling of birds. No 
set-back in production. Saves money. Costs less. 
Also “‘Black Leaf’? Worm Pellets 
For individual dosing, “Black Leaf” Worm 
Pellets. 100 for $1.00, post-paid. A few 
pellets included free in each package of 
Worm Powder. Buy from your 
dealer or order direct. 
Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corporation 


incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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POULTRY raisers, in their eagerness to 
get rid of worms, frequently dose birds 
with irritating and harmful substances. 

The better way is to use Dr. Hess 
Poultry Ver-mi-trol—a flock treat- 
ment. Twenty mild doses, instead of 
one drastic one, are given in the feed. 
Increased production is positive evi- 
dence of worm control. 

After all, you are in the egg business. 
Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol is your 
answer to the worm problem. See your 
Dr. Hess dealer or write Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


DR. HESS POULTRY 


VER-MI-TROL 








IKING-TWIN 


GardenTractor 


2 Cylinders It Plows, Harrows, Seeds, 
Cultivates, Pulls Loads, Etc. 
§ HorsePower [Walking & Riding Equipment 
MOWING UNITS 
Make Power, Hay, Weed or 
= awn Mowing Machine. 
Has High 
Clearance 
and Fully 
Enclosed 
Gears. 


BELT 
WORK 
is easy 
by power 
Write for 


ree Catalog 
ALLIED MOTO 
Minnea ° 
] 3168 E. lag me at} Woat'Goeni 














INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED— North 
Dak ita, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Or yn farms oh pe ices, easy terms Descriptive 
liter rat ire mpartial advice ention stat 

J. W. Haw, 11 ferthern Pacity Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
March, 1933 
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Have You Changed 
Your Address? 


If you have, or if you expect 
to move soon, please notify 
us at once. It is necessary to 
give both your old and new 
addresses before we can 
make the change on our 
records. Every copy of Suc- 
cessful Farming’ contains 
many valuable articles and 
suggestions. Every member 
of your family will be disap- 
pointed if you fail to receive 
just one magazine. Avoid 
this by writing us at once, 
please. 


Successful Farming 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














Prices || top and bottom p aywood; double 

glass in door; roomy nursery; 

lh tanks, hot a Sar heat. 

Money-Back Guarantee ~ Se lating. lete with 


turning tray _~ mabe my Order fr from this ad. nd Gaal os of 
larger sizes, 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD co., 


rooders and poultry supplies FRE 
BOX 11 RACINE, WISCONSIN 










Make more money from poultry this year. Read 
Poultry Tribune for all the newest ideas on feed- 
ing culling, housing, marketing, etc. Poultry 
Tribune is read by 400,000 progressive poultry 
raisers; it helps them and it will help you. Re 

about our $1,000.00 Chick Growing Contest, a 
chance to win a prize. Five yrs. $1; one year 25c. 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 32, MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 





6 CHERRY TREES, 2 VARIETIES. $1.00 
10 APPLE TREES, 5 VARIETIES $1.00 
10 BRIDAL WREATH SPIREA . $1.00 

All postpaid, healthy and well rooted. Sure to 


please. Send for free Catalog. 
FAIRBURY NURSERIES, BxN, Fairbury,Neb. 


More Poultry Dollars 


eggs 


[ Continued from page 22 


flock, but it does mean that some con- 
sideration should be given to the ques- 
tion of what is an economical unit to 
handle. There will always be a place for 
the family flock, large enough to provide 
and poultry meat for the farm 
family, with some surplus at certain sea- 
sons of the year, When the flock is larger 
than the needs of the family require, in- 
efficient units are often found. 

A poultry enterprise that is to be an 


| efficient part of a diversified farm busi- 





ness must be considerably larger than 
the average family flock. If cost of pro- 
duction is to be reasonably low, and if 
profitable use is to be made of labor, it 
appears that the flock should contain 
from 400 to 600 hens. Such a unit is 
large enough to make it worth while to 
follow the best management practices. 
With smaller flocks there is always some 
question as to the profitableness of many 
practices that are known to pay under 
commercial or semicommercial condi- 
tions. 

On a specialized poultry farm it is 
probable that 1,200 to 1,500 hens is 
about the smallest number that can be 
kept with profit if the operator is to de- 
vote his entire time to the business. Of- 
ten it is possible for one owner to handle 
a flock of 2,000 to 3,000 hens to good 
advantage. By increasing his flock to 
such a size he can make a greater labor 
income, even tho his income per hen 
may be somewhat reduced. 

The importance of flock size, in combi- 
nation with egg yield, is well brought 
out in the results of a study made on 150 
poultry farms in the state of New Jersey. 
On these farms the average size of flock 
was 737 (720 hens and 17 cockerels), 
and the average egg yield was 109 eggs 
per hen. There were 29 farms with more 
than the average number of hens and 
also a higher than average egg yield. 
The average labor income for this group 
was $2,002. There were 72 farms on 
which one or the other of the two factors, 
size and production, (but not both) was 
above the average. On these 72 farms 
the av erage labor income was $659. The 
remaining 49 farms had neither as many 
hens as the average flock, nor as high an 
egg yield as the average. ‘The labor in- 
come per farm for this group was only 
$106. Clearly it paid to have high laying 
flocks of more than av erage size. 

Any poultry enterprise that is to be 
really profitable when eggs are the prin- 
cipal product must be so handled that 


there will be produced a large number of 


eggs per hen, per hundred’ pounds of 
feed, and per hour of labor. If these 
things are accomplished simultaneously 
the cost per dozen is bound to be low 
enough to leave the flock owner a rea- 
sonable margin of profit. 


For the New Chicks 


Waar shall I do when the chicks ar- 
rive from the hatchery?” This question 
will doubtless be uppermost in the minds 
of many who are this year buying chicks 
for the first time. 

Naturally the brooder house should 
have been cleaned and thoroly disin- 
fected with some good disinfectant. The 
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floor should have been properly littered, 
and the brooder set up and running at 
least three days before the chicks are 
scheduled to arrive. For litter, a half 
inch of sand may be spread on the floor 
and on top of this a half inch of peat 
litter, oat hulls, chopped straw, fine cut 
alfalfa, or wood shavings may be spread. 
Since chicks often have a tendency to 
fll up on the sand if they are hungry, 
many poultrymen do not use the sand. 

Many poultry keepers like to leave 
the chicks to quiet down for several 
hours in the boxes in which they arrive. 
lf they arrive in late afternoon, they are 
allowed to stay in the boxes over night. 

As soon as they are put under the 
hover, they should be given something 
to drink. This may be either tepid water 
or some form of milk. A wire circle 
should be placed around the brooder, 
about a foot outside the edge of the 
hover. The purpose of this is to keep the 
chicks from strolling away from the 
source of heat. This wire should be left 
up day and night for the first two days 
and at night only for the first 10 days. 
Feed bags may be spread over the wire 
for the first nights in order to break up 
the floor drafts. The wire should be a 
foot or a foot and a half high. 

About four drinking fountains should 
be provided for a lot of 300 chicks, and 
as many feed hoppers. Chicks may be 
fed as soon as they are placed under the 
hover or feed may be kept from them 
until they are 48 to 60 hours old, as de- 
sired. First feedings may be given every 





two hours for the first day or so, giving | 


the feed on papers so the chicks will see 
t. Hoppers may then be placed on the 


papers.—R. R. H., Ill. 


When to Feed 
Chieks 


. 
K JRMERLY it was recommended that 
baby chicks be fed first when they were 
from 60 to 72 hours old. These recom- 
mendations were based on the fact that 


yolk of the egg is drawn into the | 
chick’s body just before the chick is | 


hatched and that therefore the little | 


chicks did not need food right away. 
However, within the last few years, 
has been found from experimental 
work that chicks can be fed safely and 
with good results immediately after 
atching. Recommendations are there- 
fore given by some to feed the chicks the 
very first day. So instructions may be 
somewhat bewildering to some inex- 
xperienced chick growers who are not 
lite certain what to do. 
Both methods have proved to be sat- 
‘factory. Baby chicks can be fed almost 


ny time from the time of hatching until | 


about 70 hours of age without any harm- 
lul effects. So if a person wants to feed 
right away he can do so. Or if he wants 
toget his chicks from a distance (and it 
will take about 70 hours for them to ar- 
tive), he can do so and there will be no 
harmful effects from feeding them at 


this age.—R. R. H., Il, 





Cod Liver Oil in the Winter Ration of 
Pullets, bulletin No. 286, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Low-Cost Fireproof Concrete Homes is 
a free bulletin sent by Portland Cement 
Association, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 














MONEY for YOU! 


I next September’s pullets could be put before you right 
now—one that got Ingredient “X” and another that didn’t 
—there wouldn’t be any doubt in your mind what you would 
feed your chicks this spring. You'd see in the Ingredient 
“X” pullet exactly what you want... big-framed .. . fully- 
developed ... laying and paying. 

This is no year to make a mistake. Start your chicks on 
Purina Chick Startena; grow them on Purina Chick Growena. 
You're always sure of Ingredient “X” in these feeds. All 
that it takes is 2 pounds of Chick Startena the first 6 weeks 
and 7 pounds of Chick Growena with 11 pounds of grain 
to get a big pullet in the nest laying big eggs early and often. 


See your Purina Dealer right away. His new price on 
Purina Chick Startena and Chick Growena, the feeds with 
Ingredient “X,” is surprisingly low this year. You won't 
want to take a chance on the so-called “just as good” feeds 
...not when you can get the genuine Purina Startena 
and Purina Growena at today’s low price. 


Chick Book Free ! tf: 


There’s a new book out. It gives you the short cut / > 
to making money on this year’s crop of chicks. If / oe 
it’s money you want to make... you'll not need vo 
to be urged to send for this booklet. F ry pay 
° ‘ Y ¢g 
Sign and mail today. / oss 
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Baby Chicks and Poultry 








GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


find LAY. MORE EGGS 


Paring My 342 qq Pedigreed Stock 





Mow yeu con havetin Weell's finest layers at prices you can afford. Chicks from 





stock so good we guarantee them = Po | can get elsewhere. 


chick losses first2 weeks replaced % 
tion for all Official a U.S.in competition wi 


Colleges, 


Any 

Farms produced America’s 

od Fien, and highest exeenae egg produc- 

th all Agricultural 
Thousa: 


5 or more contests, nds of cus- 


: tomers reorder ae year because they find their flocks from Booth Chicks make 
BRED them more money and lay more eggs than any they have ever tried. 


ceete VARIETIES. ALL Bloodtested. FREE CATALOG. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 835, Clinton, Mo. prices 





WHEW 
Low 








Thornwood Poultry Yards, Box 100, Crandall, 


Greater Yalue af 
LOWER 


PRICES «, 





You can’t buy better chicks no matter what you 
yay. Our Chicks from Purebred-Hogan-Tested 
‘locks of the World’s Finest Bloodlines. They 
will bring you an income when everything else 
fails on the farm. They’re bred and cultured to 
grow larger, mature quicker, and produce 200 
eggs or more per hen. You need the extra dollars 
the additional eggs and pounds of meat will bring’ 
Sieb’s OVERSIZE “CHICKS are one grade only, 
THE BEST. 100% live delivery prepaid. Catalog 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
PRICES PREPAID 25 50 100 500 


Wh.,Bf.,Br.Legs. ) 
pire sage f -+- AEAOSRASER ERS AS 


Brd.,Wh.,Bf.Rocks ) 
Wh.,Bf.Orpingtons > 
S.C.Reds, Wh. Wyands. j 


Wh.,& Blk.Mins. 
S.L.Wyand.R.C.Reds { 


Hvy. & Lt. Asstd. 
Light Assorted......... 


SIEB’S HATCHERY 
Box 100 Lincoln, Illinois 
Member Int’ 1 & ill. Baby Chick Assns. 


@) ae FINEST 
On". CHICKS 


2.13 4.00 7.50 36.25 


2.38 4.50 8.50 41.25 


1.75 3.25 6.00 28.75 
1.63 3.00 5.50 26.25 


















“Thousands of satisfied customers and 

Minor Bureaus of U. 8S. and Brazilian 
Governments have purchased our chicks 

and matured stock from Bloodtested 

Tancred, Fishel, Thompson, Holterman, 

al - other famous bloodlines.’’ They’re 

bred to grow larger, mature quicker, lay better. 

Write for Our Free Poultry Book 

Prices Prepaid—Early Delivery 100 500 
Wh., Br., Bf. Legs, Anconas $6.00 $30.00 
Brd., Wh. Bf. Rocks, Reds 7.00 35.00 
Bf. Orp., Wh. Wyan. Wh. Min 7.00 35.00 
Col., 5. L. Wyan., Blk. Giants . 8.00 40.00 
Bik., Buff Minoreas 8.00 40.00 
Jersey White Giants 11.00 55.00 
Mixed, Light Breeds 4.00 20.00 
Mixed, Heavy Breeds 6.00 30.00 


100% 
east 


live delivery, prepaid, to any point in U. S. 
of Rocky Mountains 
Ind. 








a 2 
25 HAYES TRIPLE PURPOSE MATING 
<& Guaranteed ‘against loss ten days 

sUare ee age 3 SE “] ays 

\) 


20 varieties. Postpaid 250,000 
chicks weekly. 14 years experience 
11 Hatcheries. Customers 43 States 


Free catalog with full details. 
Hayes Bros, Hatchery, Inc. 











Decatur, Illinois 
75,000 Chicks a Week. Priced 4c and 
up All Standard breeds Write for free 
folder containing pictures of each breed and 


other useful information, 


**Our Chicks are hatched in Electric 
65, Egg Unit Smiths 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Ind. 
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LINDSTRO 


Ready for immediate shipment. Lowest Prices. Pedi- 
greed Sired. Outstanding official records, Bloodtested, 
Guaranteed to Live 4 Weeks. Guaranteed More Profit- 


Day Old and 
Started Chicks 


able. Send for FREE 48-page catalog: gives all details. 


| egg my at Hatchery & Poultry Farm 


CLINTON, MO. 


Cuam ose hens 
CHAMPION IP for all bi ods, vith ail reede: 
Rau fet pl be a ja 0 comapeth 


AND WORLD CH. MPIONSHIPS. t Egg Laying 
LEGHORNS, WHITE ROCKS, et. REDS than any other cea 
anywhere 


beens hahe peregtesoeieneaertvepiuing on 






e74 CONTEST CHAMPION STRAIN 
ie OPEN . 


pean ere: val 


from the br: 
Avina ¢ CONTEST 
ATI ORAL ( GRAND 
WORLD 






IN PEN FOR ALL ERAGE 
20.2 EGGS PER BIRD. Holding MORE COMBINED OFF IClAr 
ing Contests for WHITE 






pat 





who entered Enemas, 15% more caste 
UCKER chicks because toe ey dared take n» 
wth--but most of all_on FIT. 4- ‘Weeks 
RIES J AND B BREEDERS feature : chicks 
MORE above 


PREMIUM arket 
OUR CoN Nest 
FART WIT BaBy 





Positive proof of profits 
cas DISCOUNT en 
Y. Catalog Free. BLO TESTED. Prof. E. 4 


E OTTUMWA, HOWA. Formerly P. 
4 BH, Be Stations. rly Pou 














, egg laying strain 
Few, ate baby -y--* at new low prices, 
rite for 4 Catalog free price list and 
Profit b: long years’ experience 


é2 PURE BRED D saiterster ar 





134 Lindstrom Road, 
All Pullet Chicks 


A lonial “AiMate cick. 


Either sex you want in hybrids. Also lead- 
ing c—_ breeds from bloodlines up to 357 
S 7 egg world’s champion records. Blood Tested 

Livability guaranteed. Rev. Hettler pepores 





305 egg average. oue ass'td chicks low as Se. Pay 
arrival. Catalog . COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS. 
Box 











BIG LEGHORN CHICKS 


“Kerlin-Quality” —World’s Great Mon 
Makers —Trapnested breeders. Contest win- 
ners. Healthy — Mountain bred Low 1933 
Prices. Big discount on early chick orders. 
Big, Valuable Poultry Book free. Write today. 
Kerlin’s Poultry Farm, 221 wainut nesd, Centre Hall, Pa, 


scasveo! SMITH CHIX sroccens/ 
BOTH T.B. *BW.D. BLOOD TESTED 


. 30 DAY LIVABILITY 
when wanted. 












. Write for BAR- 
. FREE CATA 
CHICKERIES, Box 262T, ‘MEXICO, Mo. 





FOR ILERS. Safe delivery 
GAIN PRICES, FREE BROODER 0! 
SMITH 


LOG. 









20=CENTURY MARVEL CHICKS & 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS GO FARTHER 
Save $5.00 per 500 by ordering now. Blood testing and 
rigid culling assure you more big eggs at no extra cost 
Send for beautiful catalog and new low prices now 


20TH CENTURY HATCHERY 
Box F NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


SEX GUARANTEEDEC | 


¥ buy ALL PUL- 
CHICKS seis ersiimaies in txt 


All leading breeds. 








or 
vigne 
Assor- 
ted 
Pay on arrival. Better accredited grades slightly 
higher Fae contest winners. Blood tested. Two weeks livability 
guarantee. Early order discount. Harlan Smith, Mo., raised 285 from 
300, laying at 4 months Mrs Thomas, Okla raised 393 from 
4 0), laying 444 months. Large eggs from start. Write for free catalog. 


‘SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Dept 133, Windsor, Mo. 















HARDY > 
Described and 54 Purebred Varieties, 
HYBRIDS pbicod-tested and certified. Sensa- 
it to live liberal replacement. Low 
Shicke, este cane. coal, etc. Free book for pon » tao 
CHICK GUARANTEED TO LIVE and Pro- 
FREE Catalog Bred from 250-351 eqg 
breeding stock. Official 1932 Champion Egg Contest Pen-317.8 
per 100 books order. Bal.C.O.D. Big discount on early cts 
orders. BAGBY POULTRY FARMS, Box37 Sedalia, Mo. 6 
Highest quality Pedigreed Blood-tested 18 
breeds. Leghorns, Anconas $8.00 per 100. Rocka, 
Giants, Brahmas $13.50. Leftovers $5.00 to $8.00. 
Pekin Ducklings $16.00. Fine Catalog Free 


tional methods of sex-crossing mean sure profits. C adcee 

Shoemaker Poultry Farm. Box 68 “Freeport Illinois 

duce More Profits, Ful! details in 

egg average. Officiall ly blood tested 12 years. 15 varieties. $1 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. Minorcas $9.50. 

Golden Rule Hatchery, Box B19, Bucyrus, Ohio 





94, Pleasant Hi Hill, Mo. or Box 694, Florence, Colo. 





W.A. We r Co. -2 jankato, Minn. 
HELM’ BLOODTESTED CHICKS Won FIRS! 
Prize Tribune Healthy Chick Contest 
defeating 65,000 broods. 217 Awards Egg Contests past 
3 years. Records over 300 eggs—all leading breeds 


Standard Accredited. Catalog. Get details $1,000 cor 
test. Member IBCA. 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 7, Metropolis, Htinols 


Me Sali 4, ©) 








Trapnested R.O. ro  senodiines siicodtested Certified Flocke. Lead 
Breeds. $5 per up. Live Delivery. Special Discounts Catalog 
FREE. MATHS FARMS, 680x147, Parsons, Kansas 










Popular breeds—low prices—liberal guarantees. 23 
mm years in the business enables us to give you a ! 
for your money. Chicks 4c and up. Also Wi 
Pekin Ducklings. be ~ hy el ag HATCHERY 
COMPANY, New Washington, Ohio 


CHICKS?:30 DaysTeial 


GUARANTEED. No need to take chapees. You get 30 days tor 
sure chicks are exactly as represented Low prices. All varietie 
Te sted Accredited: Easy buying oe an. Chick Manual ‘FREE 


Missouri State Hatchery, Box 407 Butler, Mo. 
OW PRICES.: HI-GRADE CHICKS 


Purebred Blood tested. Rocks, Reds, Wyandot 
tes, Orpi ons, Leghorns. Get our low prices 
Send for Catalog. 


CLOVER VALLEY POULTRY FARM,Box 19, Ramsey, Ind, 


COD. GiIX Sete 


















State Accredited heavy winter laying stock. All 
breeds. Hp t 100% live deliver: 
for FREE CA 
SMITH 


Write now 
ALOG, Details and Bargain Prices. 
HATCHERIES. 8: || | BOONVILLE. MO.Lt. Assti, 


FOY’S Big Book FREE { 


A complete guide to profitable poultry 

and squab raising. Low prices on 40 

varieties chicks, breeding stock and 

plesone. Also all Pullet chicks. Send 
5c for postag 


FRANK Foy, Box 5, Clinton, lowa 


FREE SQUAB BOOK 


Make money breeding PR Royal WK Squabs. cream of ~ 
getting double chicken prices. Raised in 4 weeks. SEND 
FOUR CENTS STAMPS for postage on new free big 65-1 
book, how to breed and profit 1933. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co, 431 H St, Melrose, Mass. 


70 BREEDS Chickens, geese, turkeys, 
and ducks. Choice, pu 
bred, hardy and most profitable.Fow ls, Bab 
Chicks and Hatching Eggs at new low pri 
‘America's great plant--since 1893.Fine large catalog FRE 


BERT CO., Box 826, MANKATO, MIN. 


CHICKS--PULLETS fot crim pedigree, Beedics, 


certified by Licensed Veterinary “hicks shipped C.O.D. 4 wk 





































bility guaranteed. Pullets shipped c O.D. on approval. Write for 
and plan which helps you pay for chicks. Fairview Hatchery ‘ 
Poultry Farms, R. 2 Box S Zeeland, Mich. 










BABY CHICKS ‘0m 

68 Breeds America’s most profitable pur 1 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. Prices Li OW. 
10,000 Prizes. Big Catalog Free. A.A. ZIEMER, Austin, Mine 


Baby Chicks $5.00 and Up 


High production blood-tested stock. 49 prizes at Stat? 
Fair. Literature free 
Gardendale Farm Hatcheries, R-10, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 












BOB WHITE QUAIL ;,A2°20ts.na" ysis 
ed for breeding and restocking. 


W. B. Coleman, WHITE OAK QUAIL FARM 
Dept. 110, Route 7, Richmond, V4 
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Early-Hatched 
Chicks Pay Best 


THERE is little doubt that the time a 
pullet begins laying largely determines 
the net profit she will return her owner. 
That naturally depends on when the 
chick was hatched.” That is the opinion 
of J. K. Coulson of Sullivan County, 
Indiana. He states further: ‘‘Pullets can- 
not lay lots of high-priced fall and winter 
eggs unless they are hatched early. For 
this reason early-hatched pullets that 
get a good start before hot weather 
comes and that mature before winter 
sets in are more profitable than late- 
hatched ones. 

“It is particularly important that a 
pullet be hatched early and matured 
early if she is to be used as a breeder. 
Small, immature pullets lay small eggs. 
Chicks hatched from eggs of this kind 
are handicapped at the start. Then too, 
pullets not matured before cold weather 
are likely to be less resistant to disease 
than those that are well developed. 

“Hens cannot be depended upon to 


hatch and raise many early chicks. Hens | 


from carefully culled flocks will not be- 
come broody early enough, nor can 
large numbers of chicks be raised at one 
time so economically as with artificial 
methods. Those using artificial brood- 
ing, however, must have their equipment 
complete and ready before the chicks are 
taken from the incubator or arrive from 


the hatchery.”—K. S., Ind. 


Hopper vs. Scratch 
Feeding 


AL agree that laying mash should be 
kept in hoppers before the layers all the 
time yet opinion is divided on the sub- 
ject of hopper feeding the grain or feed- 
ing it as a scratch in the litter. 

In spite of the fact that feeding 
scratch grain in the litter offers oppor- 
tunity for the birds to scratch and there- 
fore exercise, there are points in favor of 
the hopper method that are rapidly 
winning followers. In the first place, it 
s more sanitary. Poultry keepers have 





come to realize that the chances for | 


disease infection are greatly increased 
when birds have to scratch in the litter 
for food. Hopper feeding eliminates this. 
Hopper feeding also admits of better 
gulation of the feeding system. There 
less waste, as practically everything 
hat is put in the grain hoppers will be 
nsumed. A poultryman can therefore 
regulate the mash consumption of his 
flock more accurately because he can 
control his grain better. Moreover, with 
hopper feeding, there is less possibility 
the litter being scratched to the rear of 
the house. There should be less dust in 
the house with less scratching.—R. R. 
H., Ill. 
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al f 





Mortgage Loans on Farm Real Estate 
in Haakon County, South Dakota, circu- 
lar 5, Agricultural Economics Depart- 
ment, South Dakota State College 
srookings, South Dakota. 


Indebtedness on 48 Potter County 
Farms, 1930 circular No. 2, Agricultural 
Economics Department, South Dakota 
State College Brookings, South Dakota. 
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| WANT MEN AND WOMEN 


TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS AND 


DISTRIBUTE TRIAL PACKAGES 





If you want work and will be satis- in as your pay. Pay for delivering 
fied with $7.50 to $10 a day at the 35 trial packages a day will be 
start—with more later if you make $8.75 a day—regular and steady. 
good—I’ll give you a job at once in 
congenial, interesting advertising Send No Money 
work distributing Trial Packages of 
my goods right in your own neigh- I don’t want your money. All I 
borhood. You can work spare time want is a chance to lay _the tacts 
or full time and start making money before you so you can decide for 
the first day. yourself If you want a sure, 
steady chance to make $8.75 a day 
$110 in O Week Albert Mills, —with an old, reliable,  millior 
in ne ee Employment Mgr. dollar manufacturing company— 
Send me your name so I can lay then mail the coupon and see how 
bona fide PROOF before you. I'll show you easy it is to start on m “Trial Package” 
how Sol. Korenblit, of New York, made $110 Plan. You don’t need an) capital Earnings 
in a single week! H. L. Lennon writes, “I start at once Don’t miss this chance. It 


doesn’t cost anything t investigate You 


went out Friday morning and made $39 63 in ie tate te nian Ge eneeh, & -tee 
7% hours. Mrs. Eva Mc( utchen, of Okla- today—RIGHT NOW! 

homa, quit a $10-a-week office job and made 

$26.55 profit the very first day Mrs. Jewel ALBERT MILLS, EMPLOYMENT MGR.., 
Hackett, of Ohio, cleared $33 in 7 hours. 943 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
These exceptional earnings show the won- 


Bi" wey MAIL THIS NOW! 


New Advertising Plan 
. , » | ALBERT MILLS, Employment Mor.. 
You may wonder at making such big money 943 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Oflo. | 
as this even in hard times. But my new ad- 
vertising plan of trial package distribution | Send me the Free Facts and tell me how I can | 
is doing exactly that for hundreds. The start at once earning $8.75 a day. 
“Trial Package” Plan is simple Your new | | 
job will be to distribute trial packages of | Name......... — ——— | 
my line to people in your neighborhood. 
After they have used these products and see | niet eS RE | 
how they save money, they give you their 
orders for full size packages. You handle | | 
the money and deliver the goods. And you , "(Please Print or Write Plainly) 
KEEP a big share of every dollar we take BR cd ar edit nthacon > A 









SUNLIGHT lheoug 


USTRAGLASS 


the ultra violet vay window Vi —— 


prevents nickels tr chicks 


not a No longer is it necessary to use a glass substitute in your 
poultry-house windows. Lustragiass is a clear, white window 
LWA glass made especially to transmit the ultra-violet rays of sun- 
. Astil te light—the rays which prevent rickets and promote quick and 
a Mg Mth profitable growth in chicks. Lustraglass can be erected at any 
angle, and will last for years. Rain or weather has no effect on 
it. Lustraglass costs no more than ordinary window glass. 
Because it is permanent, it costs much less than glass substi- 
tutes which must be replaced from time to time. 
Get Lustraglass from your hardware or lumber dealer in sash 
already glazed or sizes cut to fit sash you may have. 
Scientific tests definitely prove that chicks raised under Lastra- 
glass are healthy, normal, and entirely free from rickets. 
An interesting report of these tests is contained in book- 
let P332 sent free on request. Use coupon below. 
4 AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 
1612 Farmers Bank Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a R t . e 0 0 taal I want the facts! Send me free booklet P332. 


Name 


lH € coupon Address 

















































MOTHER BUSHS 
CR y Standardized 

Winter Egg Bred 
250-324 Egg Records 


Finest, money-making chicks at lowest prices C. O. D. 
Bloodtested. Fully guaranteed as explained in FREE 
Catalog. 20 leading breeds. Big type. Healthy. Lay more 





Backed by a signed guarantee they will pay a big 
rofit, or we lose part of the purchase price! The 
ege-Class Chicken that lays like Leghorns, but 

weighs like Rocks or Reds Eggs averaging up 

to 30 ounces per dozen. World's best known 
eggs year ‘round. 40,000 customers 40 states say more strain—raise a flock and sell eggs, chicks, stock 
profitable. SPECIAL OFFER. CATALOG FREE. at fancy prices. Write now for information, 


c 
Bip BUSHS POULTRY FARMS | 1, cock ETc ex 110, BUTLER, MO. 
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Guaranteed to Kill lice— 
guaranteed not to irritate 
birds—guaranteed not to 
interfere with egg pro- 

duction —that’s Pratts 

Roost Paint. Proved in 
the laboratory and by 
leading poultrymen inevery 
state. Insist on Pratts when 
you buy Roost Paint. No handling 

of birds. Just paint the roosts and 
lice on birds die. Kills red mites, too, 


Free Brush With Every Can 


If dealer cannot supply, use coupon 
below. The quart size paints 600 feet of 
roost, or enough for from 750 to 1000 
birds. Other sizes in proportion. 


Mail Coupon Today 





PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 307 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me charges prepaid Pratts Roost 
Paint, size as checked. I enclose amount 
specified. 

[ Half Pint $0.75 © One Quart $2.00 
() One Pint 1.25 ( One Gallon 6.00 
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M A Pie LEIN E 


Just mail the trial-offer coupon below! 
We'll send free enough Mapleine to make— 
jiffy -quick—2 pints delicious syrup with that 
“old-fashioned” flavor. See how Mapleine 
cuts 3% off sy yrup costs! Favorite in millions of 
homes for 27 years, Mapleine is doubly popu- 
lar in these thrift-times. Order 35c bottle at 
your grocer’s—or send for free sample today. 


*MAIL THIS COUPON: 


Crescent Manuracturtnc Company, 
658 Dearborn Street, Seattle, U. S. A 
Send—free—enor 





zh Mapleine to make two pints syrup. 
Name 
Address 


City State 
New Low Prices. Strouts big new illus. 


FARM catalog describes nearly 1000 bargains, 
equipped going farms, gas stations, auto 

For Sale inns. Saves you money. Free. 

STROUT AGENCY, 255-WT Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 

March, 1933 


SuccESSFUL FARMING, 





Will Your Garden 
Be Worth $125? 


{ Continued from page 14 | 


for the perennials that last over from 
year to year should be especially fertile. 
An extra load of manure spread along 
this side of the garden plot will assure 
more vigorous growing and larger crops 
of quality vegetables. The ground should 
be thoroly prepared and the perennials 
planted with the first early garden seeds. 

Of these vegetables an asparagus bed 
is the most important. Once the bed is 
started, with moderate care it will last 
for 20 years. I have known farm beds 
that lasted for 35 years. 

Rhubarb should be planted in the 
adjoining row. Soil is fertilized in a 
similar manner and roots planted at the 
same time. Twelve to 15 roots of the 
variety “Victoria,” will soon become es- 
tablished and produce sufficient for 
family use. 

Winter onions come up just after the 
snow disappears and perhaps are the 
first vegetable that will come from the 
garden. A small bed of Egyptian or win- 
ter onions planted either in the spring 
or fall will produce year after year. For 
an average farm family of five, a 50-foot 
row of winter onions will provide an 
abundance. 

Other perennials that should be set 
along the side of the garden with the as- 
paragus, rhubarb, and winter onions are 
a small planting of horseradish, chives, 
sage, and thyme. A 10-foot row of 
Bohemian variety horseradish will be 
plenty, while five feet each of chives, 
sage, and thyme will be sufficient. 

Of course, the farm garden must con- 
tain not only an abundance but a con- 
tinued supply of sweet corn that will 
last thruout the season. New varieties a 
plenty, especially those listed as extra 
early, confront us. “Spanish Gold,” is a 
variety six days earlier than Golden Sun- 
shine, which is listed as a week earlier 
than Golden Bantam, the standard ear- 
ly variety. Spanish Gold’s name is so 
entrancing that you’re sure to want to 
plant it. Then along with Golden Sun- 
shine, there is Golden Gem and a host of 
others worthy of trial if your garden is 
farther north, but likely to fall a victim 
of Stewart’s disease or blight under hot 
weather conditions often found in the 
Cornbelt. 

Next in the procession we find early 
tomatoes. “Bonny Best” has been a 
standard early for many years, but pro 
gressive growers will want to try out a 
new one named “Break O’Day,” which 
is both early, red, and a heavy producer. 
Another new variety introduced by Dr. 
Pritchard of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, formerly called 
“Scarlet Topper” but now officially 
named “Pritchard,” is a red early to- 


mato that is widely acclaimed by eastern 
gardeners. For late, “Indian Baltimore,” 
variety selected and bred by Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station for 
Indiana Canners Association, is one of 
the outstanding late main crop varieties 
which is earlier, smoother, and has 
many more refined characteristics than 
had the original Baltimore. 

Among the carrots, the new member 
that is worth looking at is the “Coreless 
Chantenay” that has the desirable 
orange yellow color to the center with 
the core. 








“Black Leaf 40°’ 
also kille insecte 


- «+ No fuss... No bother...No 
handling of birds when you delouse with 
“Black Leaf 40.” Just paint tops of roosts 
lightly. The fumes kill lice while Aéck roosts. 
Recommended by Colleges and 
Experiment Stations 

If your dealer does not handle, send $1 for 
trial package. Costs but fraction of acent 
a bird to delouse with “Black Leaf 40.” 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 





































Produces heavy yields of valu- 
able forage on swamp lands 
worthless for any other crop, 
Perennial and perfectly hardy. 
One of the many money-makers 
fin the latest MASTER-Farmer 
Seed Annual. New Low Prices 
PARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
101 Fourth St., Faribault, Minn. 


























In DES MOINES. 


nd., Ohio. 16e in Iowa 

and only slightly higherin other 

states. 200 styles. Every rod full gauge Cop- 
per Steel, heavily galvanized. Low prices 
A on Barb Wire, osts, Gates, Roofing and 
7 “lged Paint. Write today for Free Catalog. (14) 
=> Interlocking Fence Co., Box 1435 Morton, Ill. 


lOWA, 
















Convention and Republican Headquarters 
in Des Moines. Many rooms with bath at 
new reduced minimum rate of $2.00 for 
one person, $3.00 for two persons 












UNIVERSAL > 
, Price 


Plows, discs, seeds, culti- 
vates, digs potatoes, land 
seape work. Swivel trailer 
wheels and cultivator lif 


for easy turning. Over 4 
h. p. belt work. Powerful 
worm drive and clutch 


fully enclosed Write 
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Haversacks .75 | Cart. belt ....., .60 
Machete-bolo . . $1.50 Flint pistol . . . $6.95 
Army saddle « $4.85 
Springfield cal. 30 /06 rifle, 24”’ barrel now $16.50 
1933 catalog, 364 pages of pistols, armor, 
guns, daggers, etc., mailed for 50 cents. New 
special circular for 3c stamp. 

Established 1865 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 












































1700 Soo Building, 


GET A FARM 


On the Sco s:ne in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





505, STRAWETERY PLANTS $3. pe or 2080 and 
“HARD TIME’’ PRIC 
nek, Re ASP = rries, Trees. Shr “ > 8. "Re se 
‘io Free cat alog tells how to get 500 Mast odo! neve es 
1000 strawberry plants Free 


SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY, (Box 600) New Buffalo, Mich. 
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On the onion page, among the many 
varieties, the sweet Spanish type com- 
monly known as “Valencia” may well 
be substituted in the place of the popu- 
lar “Southport Globe” varieties for all 
of those whu plant onions from seed and 
wish to have a milder, sweeter onion. 

As the pages of the seed catalog pass 
before our eyes, other vegetables such 
as broccoli, the Italian green sprouting 
variety of vegetable related to cauliflow— 
er, but able to withstand more hot 
weather, offers itself as worthy of trial. 
New York, Wonderful, or Los Angeles 
head lettuce planted in hotbed or cold- 
frame and transplanted early in fertile 
loose soil will readily head even in the 
Cornbelt. Then there is the new wilt- 
resistant watermelon, “Muscatine,” se- 
lected from that famous variety Kleck- 
ley Sweet, as the result of several years 
work by the pathologists of lowa Agri— 
cultural Experiment Station. As to cab- 
bage, the best early variety is known as 
Golden Acre, a selection of Copenhagen 
Market. This variety produces solid 
round heads early, and is favorite among 
the commercial garden clan. Table 
Queen or New Acorn s a little acorn- 
shaped squash that makes you want 
more in the cellar for winter’s need. In 
passing, those of you who want to grow 
a winter’s supply of celery will find that 
Giant Pascal is the variety to satisfy 
the most particular. 

If you want the first green beans or 
any other of the warm season vegetables, 
protecting them with 








“hotkaps,” a | 


transparent paper cover, will give them | 


protection and hasten their growth. Last 
year each of the hills of melons in the 
farm demonstration garden was cov- 
ered with a “hotkap.” A few were left 
out in the cold to check rate of growth. 
The plants under the “‘kaps” were up 
two weeks earlier and were ready to 
run when those outside were about two 
inches tall. 

The “‘kaps,” likewise, proved an ef- 
fective means of. defending the succu- 
lent young melon plants from cucumber 
beetles. 

Most people think of the farm garden 
as containing only vegetables, but the 
master gardener boasts of a garden filled 
with vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 

Small fruits are easily grown and en- 
joyed by all. They mean much toward 
health and real living, so every farm 
garden should include an abundance of 
such small fruits as strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants, grapes, 
and gooseberries. 

No vegetable garden is complete 
without a few of the substantial annual 
fowers that can be used in the home 
thruout the season. Plant in long rows 
and cultivate the same as the vegetables. 





Blackberry Growing, farmer’s bulletin 

No. 1399, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Price 5 
cents, 


Beekeeping in the Clover Region, farm- 
ers’ bulletin No. 1215, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D, C. Price 5 cents. 


When the Silo Needs Repair, stencil 
circular No. 125, Extension Service of 
the College of Agriculture, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Copies sent free to residents 
of Wisconsin, and at 5 cents a copy to 
residents of outside states. 








THAT POWER... 
Ee EXTRA traction 





FOUR-WHEEL 
DRIVE 


General Purpose 


Built by one of the oldest 
and largest builders of qual- 
ity farm implements... . 
A complete line of horse and 
tractor drawn equipment. 















@ A horse pulls best with all four feet, only 
when he is shod all around. Why shouldn't a 
tractor pull with all four of its wheels? 

@ It does, if it is a 


WHEEL DRIVE, General Purpose Tractor, 


Factories: Racine, Wis., 


Address. coccccccccccccsobscccsccces 





FOUR 


Massey-Harris 


THE with all four feet shod . . . with an oscillating 
MASSEY-HARRIS rear axle that keeps all four wheels on the 
ground ... pulling constantly. 


@® No wonder it is a sensation! It gives you 
vastly more traction . . 
weight ... greater clearance. Does any work that 
can be done with horses. Pulls implements now on 
the farm, or can be quickly and easily attached to 


. more power per pound of 


the special planting, cultivating and harvesting 

TRACTOR a Sa noe S — 
implements built for it. Convenient belt pulley. 

* Powertake-off, electricstarter and lightsavailable. 


@ Reduce your operating costs by replacing worn- 
out machinery, and adopting modern methods. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS CoO. 


General Offices: RACINE, WIS. 
Batavia, N. Y. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


The Massey-Harris Co., Racine, Wis. 


Please mail me free folder No. S-18 
describing your Four Wheel Drive. Tractor 


| IUEINNE Wd. 5 ic cic cesccndavecescseve 


eeeeeeeeeee 
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“Sure, | Buy Cheap Fence!” 


“I buy the kind that lasts the longest! 
My 40 years experience on the farm has 
proved that long life makes cheap fence. 
I figure this way; If you pay $50 for a 


stretch of fence and it lasts 20 years ~ 


has cost you only $2.50ayear ... 1 


you pay the same and it’s rusted and 
gone in 10 years it cost you $5 a year. 
“That’s why I buy MID-STATES GAL- 
VANNEALED FENCE .. . I know it 
will last 2 or 3 times as long as ordinary 
galvanized wire . . . and it doesn’t cost 
any more than any other standard make 
of fence.” 


MID-STATES field fence is made in 3 
styles, ADRIAN, STAR and BEN HUR. 
The wire used in all 3 is produced by 
the GALVANNEALING PROCESS, 
which actually locks a coating of zinc to 
the Copper-Bearing steel wire 2 to 3 
times as thick as ordinary galvanizing. 
Since zinc resists rust, this extra 
thick coating will make MID-STATES 
FENCE last 2 to 3 times as long as or- 
dinary  galva- ees 

nized fence. 


Other MID- 
STATES products 
are: Poultry fence, 
lawn fence, steel 
posts, gates, nails, 
barb wire, bale 
ties, fence stretch- 
ers, plain wire and 
sheet metal. 





WRITE FOR THE NAME OF YOUR MID-STATES DEALER AND A DE- 


SCRIPTION OF THE GALVANNEALING PROCESS. 


DEALERS SHOULD 


WRITE FOR OPEN TERRITORY. 
“Galvannealed Wire” is Produced Under License Arrangement with The Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Buy “Made in America” goods for Prosperity. 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
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73 a Any time your sewing ma- 
\ chine begins acting lazy, it’s 

clogged. Then, do this: pick 
out lint from the working parts and put in 
3-in-One. Run the machine. See the old, 
gummy oil come out! Wipe it off, put in 
more 3-in-One and see the difference! Use 
frequently and you'll not have such trouble 
half so often, for 3-in-One is blended to clean 
and prevent rust as it lubricates. Handy cans 


and bottles at all good stores. 























LEARN HOW thousands of 
thrifty women are now culting 
the cost of new rugs in HALF 
by sending their... 


OLD RUGS 
CLOTHING 


...direct to the great 
Otson Rua MILs. 


that shows how we 
merge and reclaim 
this otherwise worth- 
less material — ster- 
t ilize, bleach, respin, 
». redyeand weave 
In A WEEK 
into luxuri- 
m ous, New 
= type,seam- 
“ less, reversible 
rugs in any of 44 famous 
“ Oriental designs, two-tone 
‘ colors, or ovals. Sizes for all needs. 
eek’s Trial. We guarantee to satisfy or pay 
for materials. Our 59th year. We have no agents. 
We pay Express or Freicut from any state. 


~~ OLSON RUG 


Mail to 2800 N, Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. A-73 
Gentlemen: Mail your latest Rug Book, FREE. 









Namie...........- . 


Addre eccce ececcoecesceascesce 


Ns 
a 
x 


Send model or draw- 
PA’ ing. Booklet free. 
Highest reference 


WRITE for catalog | 





Best results. Promptness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
March, 1933 
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Flax 


[ Continued from page 5 | 


Corn being a cultivated crop, it reduces 
the weed population of the land and aids 
in the preparation of the firm seedbed 
that is so essential to a successful flax 


crop. 


As a nurse crop for clover and alfalfa, 
none of the other grains is equal to 
flax. It seldom lodges even on rich soil. 
The fact that it does not draw heavily 
on the water supply and that in ripen- 
ing the leaves fall gradually makes for 
ideal conditions for the legume crop 
growing beneath. 

Flax is not recommended as a nurse 
crop for sweet clover. In a normal Corn- 


belt season, 


on land that is suited to 


this legume, the sweet clover is likely to 


‘take the field,” 


making it difficult if 


not impossible to harvest the flax. 

There are several factors that. con- 
Fhe to the economical production of 
flax in the Cornbelt but of this number 
there are four that practically deter- 
mine the success or failure of the crop: 
(1) Sow only wilt-resistant varieties; (2) 


Sow early; 


pare a hard seedbed. 

There are half a dozen wilt-resistant 
varieties that are commonly grown in 
the flax area and of these Bison and 
Redwing seem to be best adapted to 


Cornbelt conditions. 


(3) Use clean land; (4) Pre- 


The farmer who 


knows how to grow flax and is willing to 
follow all the rules to the letter will 


almost 


invariably 
yields from Bison. If, on the 


secure the highest 


contrary, 


he is inclined to compromise occasion- 
ally and, perhaps, sow a little late or 


use land 
earlier 


that is a 


variety, Redwing, may 


give the better yield. 


little weedy, the 


often 


Ware wilt-resistance is of primary 


importance, 


flax rust 


often 


takes a 


heavy. toll ‘from the crop. The use of 


varieties 


that 


combine 


resistance to 


both diseases, as is the case with Bison 


and Redwing, is desirable. 


The varieties 


commonly grown in the upper Missis 
rank about as follows in 


sippi valley 
this respect: 


VARIETY 
Bison 
Redwing 
Buda 
NDR114 
Linota 
Winona 


WILT 


Rt ST 


RESISTANCE RESISTANCE 


Excellent 
Moderate 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 


Excellent 
Good 
Good 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Poor 


Flax should be sown as early in the 
spring as a satisfactory seedbed can be 


prepared. 


Early sowing is particularly 


essential when Bison is to be grown. Ex 
periments at Ames, lowa, show a loss of 
about one-half bushel per acre for each 
day’s delay in sowing for this variety. 


Next to 


wilt more complete failures 


in flax production have been due to 
weeds than to any other single factor. 
Flax is a poor weed competitor and 
therefore should be sowed only on land 
that has been well farmed. When sowed 


on corn ground, 


a field should be se 


lected that has been kept free from 
weeds thruout the corn-growing season. 
The same results and recommendations 
hold true for sugar beet and other clean 
cultivated crop land. 

The seedbed for flax should be more 


than firm; 


it should be hard. The best 


Works as 


you walk/ 
New Garden Tool 


weeds, hoes, mulches 
and cultivates! 


The only gardener with 
sharp hoe-point teeth! 
















Now... ENJOY Gardening! 


Ww hy break your back over a hoe or rake, when this remark 
ible new all-purpose garden tool costs so little? The Ro- Ho 
Garde ner does a whole day’s work in an hour—makes ga 
dening easy—indeed a pleasure. The revolvi: 
rotary hoe, with sharp hoe-point teeth, kil 
weeds, hoes and mulches the soi! allin one op 
eration, Cultivator shovels, scuffle knife and 
leaf guards permit rapid and safe cultivatio 
of larger plants. Write for free catalog folder 
ROWE MANUFACTURING CO, (9° 
698 Adams St. Galesburg, Hi., U.S, A. 


FREE SAMPLES 


RASS SEED 





G 


Highest Ques at Whotesaie Prices. We Reve real Peargnins Re- 
cleaned, teste imothy $1.25 per bu.; Sw Clover, unbull 
1.35 Aisike (20 to 25%) 4 Timothy. $2 So; Altalta $6. 60; 


; 

an $1.35; yy? Sweet Clover $2.2 Have highest qual 
Red Clover $2.00 to $3.00 per ne under most deslers’ prices 
other Farm Seeds c pobetn ss Se Be 7) 
sell direct to consumer atlowest prices. / 
or government test. Semd today for free samples and big Seed Guid 


AMERICAN FIELD SEED CO., Dept. 619, Chicago, Ill. 


OREGON HIGHLY FERTILE LAND $5 TO $15 


per acre. No speculation or selling commissions con- 
nected with the thousands of acres now available in 
Owyhee-Vale Irrigation projects. Water charges low 
Land adaptable all kinds of crops. Long growing 
season; crop failures unknown. No severe storms to 
menace life and destroy property; equable climate 
Irrigation farming highly successful here. Towns, 
schools, churches, power close by. The ideal place to 
work, live and play; modern highways to markets, 
evergreen mountains, vacation playgrounds. Low rail 
and truck rates. Free descriptive literature. Write 


ON-TO-OREGON, Inc., 1411-M Public Service Bidg., PORTLAND, OREGON 





Get Rid of Dandruff 
by using 
Cuticura Soap 
assisted by 


Cuaticeura Ointment 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. Address: 
“Cutioura,” Dept. 15B, Malden, Masa 
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KINKADE DE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 

Reduced Prices - Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co. 
1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Alfalfa $5.00, White 


RED CLOVER $5.0 Sweet Clover $2.25, 


Alsike Clover $5.00, Timothy $1.50 Alsike and 
Timothy $2.50. All per bushel. Bags ~~ », Samples 
and Catalogues upon request. 

STANDARD SEED COMPANY 
3 East Sth. oo Kansas City, Mo. 


_PATENTS 


Write for free book “How to Obtain 

a Patent” and “‘Record of Invention” 

form; no charge for preliminary in- 
formation. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regist ered 
Patent Attorney, 648 Adams Bldg. , Washingt on, D.¢. 





1 000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


i arges st red and black Raspberries, $ 30 





ragus, Gr = ee 
100 Varieties. “Guaranteed ne 
ity aa rig yvielde Lowest prices n our reery and 
tive ( REE up 


WESTHAUSER. NURSERIES, Box 4 sr Mich 


PARK; Ss FLOWER BOOK differs I 
Pronounces the F lower names gives 








Time of Germination. Height “ Bis is 8p cial Uses 

t as Ready Refere Book \ f ° 18. FREE 
New (¢ timbin ng «6241S ft M 5x e Fils ming-Scarl 
nia 10 ft. 5e All seeds 5 Last noti 


Write today. GEO. W. PARK, Greenwood, $. C. 


FARMS—ALL , KINDS, SIZES, along Milwau 
kee Railroad. Nor. Wis., Upper Mich, N. and 


S. Dak., Mont., Nor. Ida., Wash. Better your 
self! Free literature, price lists. Low prices 
easy terms. Write R. W. Reynolds, 818L 





Union Station, Chicago, Ml. 
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results at the Iowa Experiment Station 
have been on land compacted so hard 
that a barefooted team scarcely marked 
it. Land that has been prepared for 
alfalfa is just about right for seeding flax. 
It is very doubtful if the average Corn- 
belt farmer will prepare a field so that it 
will be too solid for either alfalfa or flax. 

Flax should not be sowed more than 
one inch deep. While the drill has 
usually been recommended for sowing 
flax, there are many farmers who have 
secured excellent yields from sowing 
broadcast. The essential factors in se- 
curing a good stand are shallow sowing 
and uniform distribution. Drilling prob- 
ably has a little “edge” over broad- 
casting. 

Three pecks per acre is the accepted 
sowing rate under Cornbelt conditions. 
On land that has not been thoroly com- 
pacted, where seed is broadcasted in- 
stead of drilled and when the large 
seeded varieties like Bison are sowed, 
some additional seed is usually a profit- 
able investment. 

During the past three years the Iowa 
station has conducted seed-treatment 
experiments with several varieties of 
flax. An average increase in yield of 
about 16 percent has been obtained 
from treatment with a mecury dust. For 
the early sowings the increase has often 
been much higher. 

The treatment consists of dusting 
with two to three ounces of the com- 
mercial dust to the bushel of seed. This 
may be applied by using a discarded 
barrel-churn or a homemade seed-treat- 
ing machine. The cost of such treatment 
will vary from five to nine cents per acre. 

On land that is suited to flax and 
usually produces 45 to 50 bushels of 
oats a farmer should not be satisfied 
with less than 15 bushels of flax. The 
Des Moines price in January, 1933, was 
$1.05. From these figures it would seem 
that a considerable portion of the oat 
acreage might profitably be replaced 
with fax. Furthermore, we produce only 
one-half the flaxseed that we use in 
the United States. 





Roses for the Home, farmers’ bulletin 
No. 750, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Price, 5 
cents, 

* * 

Wind-Resistant Construction for Farm 
Buildings, \eaflet No. 86, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Price, 5 cents. 














Dusty the Pup:—*‘That pooch 
must have a hearty appetite!”’ 





“Saking 


is pautof the job” 


Like the deep sea diver, 
files used for farm main- 
tenance and repair work 
must be tested for unusual 
stamina and endurance. 


Nicholson Files have 
passed such tests; every 


wh Bh 


FOR 





"Mnitunent 





one being examined re- 
peatedly before it leaves 
for work on the farm. 





At hardware dealers 
everywhere. 
File Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., U. S. A. 


oe” NICHOLSON FILES | 


Sve RF 


Nicholson 
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I guarantee the q 
Service. Remember, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 


New Catalog of Bargains 
Jim Brown's Freight Paid Factory a 
Prices Save You Big Money. 

Jim Brown’s Fencing is made of Copper- 

Steel; Lasts Much Longer. 

Bargainsin Steel Posts,Gates, Barb Wire, Roofing, 

Paint, Harness, Poultry Supplies, Poultry Netting, 

Baby Chicks and Hundreds of 

Why Not Save Money — Buy Direct From Jim Brown Bargain 
wality and 100% satisfaction. 1,300,000 satisfied customers. 

pay the freight. Send for catalog NOW—Jim Brown. 


Dept. 2247 


Get Jim Browns 


' 

ee 

It will pay you big to send for my { 
because— 


Factory Prices 










arm and Home Needs. 






24 Hour 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Employment for 
500 Men at Once! 


REVOLUTIONARY Chemical Sponge has just been 

invented that cleans cars like magic. Banishes 
auto-washing drudgery. Also cleans linoleum, wood- 
work, windows without work! Auto owners and 
housewives wild about it. 

The manufacturer wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
sponge. He offers to send one for trial to the first 
person in each locality who writes him. Send in 

your name today—also ask for full particulars on 
10W you can get the Agency and without experience 
or capital make up to $90 a week. Address: 
KRISTEE MFG. CO.,. 1213 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 


ENGINE PRICES 
SHARPLY 
REDUCED 

Only $§ Down 


For a2or3H.P. WITTE. Low cash prices or our yo 
payment plan to responsible ple makes it easy to g 
that much needed engine-DIRECT trom FACTORY. All- ne 
Throttling Governor, Magneto, Easy Startin; Device, 
Lowest operating cost. Any styleor size 1}% to 30 H. P. 
SHIPPED FROM KANSAS CITY or Bath om nnn 


FREE Write today for amazing New Engine and 
Equipment Book--Full of Bargains. 


211-J Carson e- 
Pittsburgb. Pa e): 










1613 0akiand Av. 
Kansas City,Mo. 














Sure Producers of Quality 
Vegetables and Flowers 
Tested, new crop seeds, grown from finest 
selected stocks—sure, vigorous producers. 
Shumway’s Seeds have sold at most rea- 
Z sonable prices and given highly satisfac- 
tory results for 63 years. Extra packages 

sentfreefortrialwith each seed order. 
FREE—Write today for large illustrated 
= - vegetables and flowers. 
SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
147 P south First 8t., ‘Rockford, Mil. 


cymoscut TOMATO 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET;” BIG MONEY-MAKER; 
LARGE SOLID PROIT: EXCELLENT CANNER. 
To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “Sure- 
Crop” Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 
seeds of Condon’s Giant Ever- 
bearing Tomato andOURBIG 
















and Shrubs 

This valuable 200-page book 

tells how and when to plant. 
Send postal today. 

Prices LOWER Than Ever Before. 


CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN 


Rock River Valley Seed F. 


BOX 176 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


March, 1933, 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written 


B, STACKING my wood as shown 

in figure 3, | keep it off the ground and 

thereby prevent rats from working un- 

der it, as well as keep it dry.—J. M., IIl. 
* 

When using whetstones, instead of 
wetting them with water, use a thin oil. 
Used oil will do.—H. J., Wis. 

* 

When disking down corn fodder with 
the tractor, I prevent the radiator from 
getting clogged up with bits of fodder 
and dirt by putting a fine mesh wire 
over the front of it. This lets the air 
circulate and prevents the tractor from 
getting hot.—H. E., Pa. 

* 

I keep the handles of all my hammers, 
shovels, wrenches, and other tools paint- 
eda bright yellow. This color can be seen 

farther under all conditions of light than 
any other, and it is easier to find the 
tools.—R. A. Fi... Ill. 
* 
[ have a runner made for 


by Our Readers 


I use leftover, cold mashed potatoes 
in cream soup. I use enough whole milk 
for as much soup as I want to make, 
season it with salt, pepper, and butter. 
This I heat to the desired temperature. 
I then add the potatoes that have been 
well broken up with a fork or masher. I 
then heat it just long enough to allow 
the potatoes to become soft and mixed 
with the milk.—Mrs. W. B., Nebr. 

* 

When driving a fast horse with two or 
more slower ones, I pass a rope thru its 
bit rings, and then tie back to the hames 
of the slower horses on either side. The 
rope will slide thru when turning either 
way, and makes it much easier to hold 
the fast horse in check.—R. M., Minn. 

* 

To keep baby chicks from crowding 
into the corners of the brooder house 
and getting chilled, I take pasteboard 
about a foot high and place it in a circle 

completely around the hov- 
er, about 2) feet from it.— 








my wheelbarrow (figure 1) 
which takes the place of the 
wheel. In the winter this is 
much more convenient on 





e R., Ind. 
a | 
When the brood sows are 


to farrow in individual 








snow or ice.—M. Je Mich. 
* 

When you are on a camp- 
ing trip with your car and 
find difficulty starting a fire, 
remember your tire pump. 
It will help a lot, especially 
if the wood is a little damp or hard to 
start.—W. H., lowa. 

* 

In the wintertime I keep a piece of 
bicycle tire on the iron handle of the 
water pump. Then my hands or the 
mittens don’t stick to the handle if they 
happen to be a ee wet.—O. M., S. D. 


If you find difficulty in keeping ball 
bearings in place when putting a wheel 
back on, use a little axle grease.— 
M. J., N. D. 

* 

A good way to keep cats from getting 
into bird houses is to fasten a sheet of 
tin around the pole just below the bird 
house. The cats cannot climb over the 
tin if it is wide enough.—L. W., Minn. 






HOG 
GATE SWINGS DOWN 





at 


as 


Figure No. 2 


A gate in my hog lot fence opening 
from the top and hinged about half way 
down, as shown in the illustration, 
proves very convenient. When open it 
is possible to get over the fence easily 
and quickly, and still the hogs do not 
get out.—G. A. B., lowa. 


SuccessFuL Farminc, March, 1933 


Figure No. 1 







houses in cold weather, | 
place the A-type houses in a 
line adjoining one another 
and then put a temporary 
fence around them. I fill the 
space between the roofs of 
the houses with straw and 
also fill in back of the houses. This makes 
them much warmer, and avoids the loss of 
many spring pigs.—H. M., Ind. 
* 


SS 


When taking a pelt off an animal and 
the hands become greasy, I always keep 
a pail of sawdust handy and rub my 
hands with it. The sawdust absorbs the 
grease and does not injure the pelt.— 
R. S., lowa. 

* 

Save all the empty spools and build 
doll furniture from them for the child 
of pre-school age. Assort them according 
to size and use the same size for each 
size of furniture. The spools can be 
strung on a bolt or stiff wire. When the 
various pieces are finished, stain them, 
and you will have an attractive set of 
furniture to delight the little 
daughter.—E. C., Nebr. 

* 


An alarm clock placed in the 
kitchen window will call you 
from the garden or flower beds 
this spring at just the right time. 
This will save many unnecessary 
steps to the house to see what 
time it is. 

I am sending this suggestion 
for your page, should you care to 
use it. I find it a great time saver, 
and it keeps my mind at rest, as 
I know my bread will rot be burned 
whyn I get in.—Mrs. Harry Esser, Wis. 

* 

Glue a paper plate to the bottom of a 
paint can when painting. It provides a 
place for the brush and prevents paint 
from dripping onto the foor.—R.A.C.,Ia. 





Ir YOU have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the farm 
or home work, saving time, adver- 
tising or selling the products of the 
farm or improving home surround- 
ings, tell us about it. Give all 
necessary details, but be brief. 
Send picture or drawing if possible. 
For each idea published we will 
pay $2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions.—Editors. 











I have learned many tricks with my 
pressure cooker to save time and fuel. | 
use an oil stove so I try to save when 
possrble. I like to use fruit jars to cook 
my food in because a greater variety 

can be cooked at one time and I think 
the flavor is delicious. In the morning, | 
bring the baby’s cereal to a boil and 
place in a pint jar. Some vegetables 
which require long cooking for dinner 
and supper go into other jars: Also a jar 
of rice’ which has first been boiled for a 
few minutes, and even some soup for 
another meal. If I do not need anything 
for that day which requires long cooking, 
I can for winter use. In this way several 
dishes are prepared on one burner and 
that is turned very low. A steamed pud 
ding for dessert may be cooked at the 
same time in a baking powder can.— 
J. U. H. 

* 

If the motor oil is hard to drain out of 
a barrel in cold weather, drill a hole in 
the bung and solder a valve in the hole. 
Then one can pump air into the barrel 
and force the oil out in a hurry.— 
Wk, BB. 

* 

If you have a horse that is hard to 
catch in the pasture or lots, tie the 
halter rope tight to the front foot, al- 
lowing just enough rope so that he can 


walk slowly.—J. P., Wis. 








Figure No. 3 


There is no closet in our home to hold 
the innumerable rubbers, galoshes, 
sweaters, cleaning clothes, and shoe 
brushes that accumulate in the vicinity 
of the back door. I made a substitute 
which consists of a large group of wall 
pockets. This is nailed flat against the 
wall behind the door. It is made of denim 
and the pockets are of various sizes, 
some large enough to hold shoes. The 
lower ones are of a height that makes 
them convenient for the children to stow 
away their own sweaters and mittens. 
Everything has its place and hence can 
be found quickly.—Mrs. F. N. L., Wis. 

* 


When thru with a piece of farm equip- 
ment for the season, | always make a list 
of the different parts to be repaired, or 
those to be ordered, before it is used 
again, or any adjustments to be made. 
This helps in planning my work and in 
having everything in good shape for the 
next year.—K. W., Kansas. 
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Jere 


are the words of Farmers 


themselves about the 


value of Collar Pads. 


IOWA 


“I change collar pads frequently, 
never using one longer than a year. 
Frequently I throw them away in a 
shorter time — as soon as they be- 
come torn or badly soiled with sweat 
and dirt.”” 

CLARENCE EMMERSON 


. 
1° 


TENNESSEE 


“T use collar pads under all leather 
collars to avoid galls and sore shoul- 
ders." — G. J. BUERLEIN 


CALIFORNIA 

“Galls and sore shoulders are bad 
business. You won't find them on my 
horses "’— WALTER BLOCK 


% 


WISCONSIN 
“Collar Pads save my horses’ shoul- 
ders... —- CARL FILTON 

o, 


& 


KENTUCKY 

“I've operated my farm for 16 years 
and have never been without a supply 
of collar pads."* — C. EARL SMITH 


a 
MISSOURI 
“The pad distributes the draft over 
the shoulder more evenly, because it 
is soft and sets to the horse’s shoulder 
more readily than the collar.”’ 
E. M. POIROT 


, 
o¢ 


OHIO 
“A collar pad is a small price to pay 
for keeping galls and sore shoulders 
from my horses.”’ 

GEORGE M. WILBUR 


‘7 
“e 


NEBRASKA 
“Collar pads make the most worn 
collars fit snugly and protect the neck 
and shoulders from rubbing.”’ 

J. E. ENGLISH 


*, 
9° 


IOWA 
‘Although we prefer to fit each Horse 
with his own collar, practically this is 
impossible. Shoulder shrinkage would 
necessitate two collars which is pro- 
hibitive. If a pad is in use for only 
ten days it has paid for itself.” 
CLARENCE HILL 
& 
NEW YORK 
[ have used collar pads for a long 
time and find them a great help in 
tting collars to horses.’ 
L. VANBENSCHOTEN 


*. 
“ 


ARKANSAS 


I get more work from my mules 
ecause of collar pads."’ 


D. B. WOOLLARD 








NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, 
successful farmers everywhere say: 


“Use collar pads to 


Use horses for economical power... you 


\) raise them, you feed them off the farm. 





WEST 


prevent galls and sore 


HE average work animal starts 

work in the spring in good flesh, 
neck and shoulders well filled out. Under 
strenuous work he soon shrinks con- 
siderably. Collars that did fit are now 
too big. There’s rubbing, chafing .. . 
soon there are galls, bruises, sore shoul- 
ders. The result is lost time, less work 
done until those sores are healed. 


Prevent this money loss with a good 
collar pad, a Tapatco Stuffed Collar 
Pad. It fills up the looseness. There is 
no rubbing. Collars fit properly through- 
out the entire season. There are no galls 
and sore shoulders. 


A good stuffed collar pad also absorbs 
sweat—a further cause of tender shoul- 
ders. This saves the collar. A collar pad 
also makes an old worn collar usable. 


It’s economy to buy good pads wheth- 
er filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair. This trade mark is assurance 
of the best pad you can get for your 
money. A Tapatco Stuffed Pad shapes 


shoulders” 


itself to the horse’s neck. It is of proper 
resiliency. It is made 
of clean material. It wears longer. 


It is absorbent. 


The drill is first quality. The stuffing is 
The 


hooks are rust-proofed and fastened on 


specially cleaned and processed. 


by our own patented process — wire 
staples and felt washer. 


So get a Tapatco Stuffed Pad for every 
animal you work. Better still, get two 
pads and use them alternately. They'll 
last longer than two pads used con- 


secutively. Dealers every- Ne 
where handle Tapatco 
Horse Collar Pads. de 








Send coupon for this FREE Booklet 
“*How to Work Your Horses More Profitably’’ 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE 
Dept. 50, Greenfield, Ohio. 









Here’s the kind of booklet you've been looking for, written 
by experts from Animal Husbandry Departments. Easy to 
read. Condensed. Authoritative. Contains articles on the 


horse as a work animal, best feeds, feeding in summer, Name............ 
watering, breeding the mares, care of young colt, care of 
mulesin the Southwest, practical methods of reducing costs, 


principles of multiple hitches, first aid suggestions, and so 
forth. Simply mail the coupon. 


GENTLEMEN: 


COMPANY 


— Mail me FREE Copy of your 32-page book- 


let: ‘‘How to Work Your Horses More Profitably. 


I saiicakciencicbltnretasicaitianianitncvvaenenieciieritiscinnaraiieaaiaielenbadiiaiainaaspsinaisiaiivensiie ; 
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Trade In Your Old Separator 


Wi Hi 1 
from @ na 
| | i} Repti, farm JO as 





NEW 1933 PRICES 


and 


LIBERAL TRADE ALLOWANCE 


offer you a 





REDUCTION 











in trade on a 


NEW.S% MELOTT 





Right now—if you act quick—you can save 
some real money . . . my new low price con- 
cession, together with liberal trade in, offers 
you a TOTAL PRICE REDUCTION of $27.75 

. take advantage of this big price reduction 
. .. trade in your old cream-wasting separator 
for a New Melotte NOW! 


30 Days Free Trial 


Write for details of this liberal offer. Learn 
how you can use a Melotte for 30 days FREE. 
1] Set it up alongside your old separator—run 
HE the skim milk from your old separator through 
Hil the Melotte, and see the cream it gets—cream 
TH your old separator is losing. Compare the 
Hi Melotte with any other separator. See how 
much easier it turns, how much easier it is 
iH] to clean. See how much more cream the 
it Melotte puts in your cream can. Write—learn 
how you can do this for 30 days free—at my 

risk and with no obligation on your part. 


per Month 


After the 30 days free trial convinces 
you that you cannot afford to be without 
the wonderful New Melotte another min- 
ute, then you can take advantage of my 
low easy terms—only $5.00 down and only 
$5.00 a month . . . Remember—my new $27.75 price re- 
duction offer is subject to withdrawal without notice 
—so be sure to mail coupon today. 
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FREE IN FORMATION COUPON 


THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, #. B. Babson, U. 5. M 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-13, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Free NEW Melotte Segerater Catalog and tell 
me all about the great New Melotte O 
(PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY) 





MAIL FREE INFORMATION 
COUPON Get the big free Melotte 


catalog. Get details of my 
liberal offers. Get my new $27.75 price reduc- 
tion offer. Coupon brings you all this—free— 





: 


and with no obligation of any sort. —_. wnewencnwnnnnnncconncewnncenennnennenennn----nnncncnnnnes 
ost ice 

The Melotte Separator, “d-24S" i rep — 

2843 W. 19th St, Dept. 25-13, Chicago, Ill. Ne of Cows Heme of Present 
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